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MAKING A MOTION PICTURE IN 1848 


HENRY LEWIS ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


Henry Lewis has long been known to bibliophiles and 
collectors of Americana as the author of a book on the Mis- 
sissippi Valley published under the title Das illustrirte 
Mississippithal at Diisseldorf, Germany, in 1858. Before 
1923, when that work was reprinted with an introduction by 
Mr. J. Christian Bay, those who owned copies of the exces- 
sively rare first edition perhaps did not know that the author 
gathered much of the material for his book while engaged 
in another undertaking — the making of a mammoth pano- 
rama of the great valley. He visited the upper Mississippi 
during the summers of 1846, 1847, and 1848, and he col- 
lected sketches and notes of its more interesting features 
from the Falls of St. Anthony to the Gulf of Mexico in 
order to portray the vast region on a canvas of appropriate 
proportions. The finished product, 1,325 yards long and 
12 feet high, was unrolled before appreciative audiences 
throughout the United States and Europe. Although only 
one scene at a time could be viewed, the imaginative spec- 
tator doubtless enjoyed the illusion of motion. As he saw 
the frontier settlements, Indian villages, and rugged scenery 
of the upper river give way to regions of ever denser settle- 
ment, until the wide reaches of the lower river, the planta- 
tions of the South, and the great city of New Orleans itself 
appeared before his interested gaze, his impressions proba- 
bly were similar to those of a traveler on a Mississippi 
River steamboat. Thus it is not surprising that the moving 
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panoramas of the forties and fifties have been termed the 
“ancestors of the modern moving picture.” 

In 1846, when Lewis first conceived the idea of painting 
a panorama of the Mississippi, he had been living for about 
a decade in St. Louis, where he was engaged as a stage car- 
penter in a well-known opera house of the time. He was 
born in Newport, England, near the Welsh border, on Jan- 
uary 12,1819. When he was ten years of age he emigrated 
to the United States with his father, who took out citizen- 
ship papers and thereby gave to the future artist the right 
to call himself an American. He probably lived for a time 
in Boston before he went west about 1836 to settle in St. 
Louis, where his brother, George T. Lewis, already resided.” 
As an artist, Lewis was entirely self taught. “There was 
no one in St. Louis,” he explained, “where I first took up 
art as a profession to give lessons.”* But if he could not 
obtain instruction in drawing and painting in the midwestern 
metropolis, he at least came in contact there with other 
artists and particularly with other panoramists. Of six 
panoramists of the Mississippi who are known to the pres- 
ent writer, four in addition to Lewis were at some time resi- 
dents of St. Louis, and at least three seem to have been 
known to him. 

A statement in a contemporary periodical “that the idea 
of painting the Mississippi river for panoramic exhibition 


*Monas N. Squires, “ Henry Lewis and His Mammoth Panorama 
of the Mississippi River,” in Missouri Historical Review, 27: 246 (April, 
1933). 

* The facts relating to Lewis’ early life given here are drawn from 
a letter of March 7, 1902, and from a letterpress enclosure with a letter 
of August 21, 1902, both addressed to Warren Upham, secretary of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. All letters to Dr. Upham here cited are 
in the society’s archives. A somewhat different account is given by J. 
Christian Bay in the introduction to Lewis, Das illustrirte Mississippi- 
thal, iv (1923). A letter written by Lewis from Boston on February 
3, 1836, to his brother George in St. Louis is owned by the Missouri 
Historical Society. In this letter the writer expresses a desire to go to 
St. Louis. 

* Lewis to Upham, March 7, 1902. 
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was conceived first by Mr. Lewis” has been accepted as fact 
by at least one writer.‘ Lewis was, however, far from the 
first to execute a panorama of the Father of Waters. 
Perhaps the earliest picture of this type was exhibited in 
1839 in Boston, the work of John Rowson Smith. His first 
painting was destroyed by fire, but by 1844, with the assist- 
ance of John Risley, he had completed a new picture, “ four 
miles in length.” With this he toured the United States 
until 1848, when he and Risley, an acrobat who probably 
displayed his skill in connection with the entertainment, took 
it abroad. The text was published in London in 1849; a 
German version appeared in Berlin in 1851; and the picture 
was exhibited for six weeks in Christiania during the summer 
of 1852. Smith described the great valley from the Falls 
of St. Anthony to the gulf in glowing terms; he informed 
his audiences that Illinois farms “ formed by the hand of 
nature” could be purchased for $1.25 an acre, and that the 
region was a “greater El] Dorado than the gold mines of 
California.” There can be little doubt that this and similar 
panoramas—travel “movies” of the fifties — influenced 
immigration to the Mississippi Valley. Like Lewis, Smith’s 
interest in the valley began while he was a resident of St. 
Louis, where he was employed as a scene painter as early as 
1832. He probably made more than one sketching trip 
in the region, for he notes that when he painted his second 
panorama, “new drawings became necessary from the vast 
increase of towns on the Mississippi.” ® 

The most widely known of the Mississippi panoramists, 


*“ Lewis’ Panorama of the Mississippi River,” in Western Journal, 
3:70 (October, 1849). See also Squires, in Missouri Historical Review, 
27: 250; and Bay, in Lewis, Das illustrirte Mississippithal, v. 

°A sketch of Smith by Frederick W. Coburn appears in the Diction- 
ary of American Biography, 17: 306. London and Berlin editions of the 
text of Risley and Smith’s Gigantic Moving Panorama of the Mississippi 
River are in the library of the Minnesota Historical Society. For infor- 
mation about the display of this panorama in Norway, see Theodore C. 
Blegen, Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860, 342 (Northfield, 
Minnesota, 1931). It is interesting to note that, like Lewis, Smith 
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John Banvard, may have heard of Smith and his venture in 
St. Louis, for he owned a museum there sometime before 
1840. The claim was made later that the idea of painting 
a panorama was suggested to Banvard by Lewis. It is 
entirely possible that the two men knew one another, and it 
is certain that they were active competitors in the prepara- 
tion and display of their panoramas. Banvard, however, 
began to work on his project as early as 1840, when, “ actu- 
ated by an honorable ambition, that he should produce the 
largest painting in the world,” he descended the Mississippi 
in a small skiff, sketching as he went. When his drawings 
were complete the artist went to Louisville, and there, in a 
specially constructed building, he began to transfer his im- 
pressions to canvas. He seems to have painted in leisurely 
fashion, for as late as 1846 a visitor to his studio found him 
still at work on his huge picture. When completed, it was 
said to cover “three miles of canvas.’ Banvard showed 
it first in Louisville, and for sixteen months in 1847 and 
1848 he displayed it in Boston and New York, where it was 
viewed by more than four hundred thousand people. Be- 
fore the end of the latter year the artist crossed the Atlantic 
with his work. He exhibited the panorama in several cities 
in the west of England, including Manchester, Bristol, and 
Bath, before opening in London, where, during a run of 
twenty months at Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, over six hun- 
dred thousand Englishmen gained impressions of the Amer- 
ican Father of Waters. In the spring of 1849 Banvard 
seems to have known Seth Eastman while the latter was stationed at 
Fort Snelling as commandant. Eastman is described as “an eminent 
artist, whose Indian pictures are considered among the very best” by 
Smith, who relates that a view of Lake Pepin in his panorama is based 
upon a “splendid painting by Captain Eastman.” See Risley and Smith, 
Gigantic Moving Panorama of the Mississippi River, 11 (London, 1849). 
Lewis mentions Eastman in his diary, and many years later he recalled 
that “ Eastman took a great interest in my undertaking, he being a very 
cleaver Artist himself.” At least one picture in Das illustrirte Missis- 
sippithal — that of Cassville in 1829— is based upon a sketch by East- 
man. See that work, p. 157, and enclosure in Lewis to Upham, August 


21, 1902. 
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presented his picture before Queen Victoria and members 
of the royal household at Windsor Castle; a year later he 
took it to Paris; and before he returned to America in 1852 
he had exhibited his review of the Mississippi in most of the 
important British cities. 

In his original panorama, Banvard pictured the great 
river only from the mouth of the Missouri to the Gulf of 
Mexico; for European audiences he added a series of scenes 
on the Missouri below the mouth of the Yellowstone and 
some views along the Ohio. A separate panorama of the 
latter stream was displayed in some English cities. A pic- 
ture of the upper Mississippi, which was said to be a “con- 
tinuation of Banvard’s lower Mississippi,” was exhibited 
to American audiences during the artist’s absence abroad 
in 1850, but this was not Banvard’s work. He displayed 
his panorama of the lower river in New York as late as 
1862. For its exhibition at that time, the artist added a 
“War Section,” showing “naval and military operations”’ 
on the Mississippi during the early months of the Civil 
War.* Banvard kept abreast of the times and continued 
through the years to attract audiences. His venture, which 
was a huge success financially, encouraged other artists to 
try their hands at similar canvases in the hope of sharing 
the profits. 

Among these artists was Henry Lewis. Between 1846 

*A collection of clippings, broadsides, pamphlets, letters, and other 
items accumulated by Banvard and relating to his panorama are in the 
possession of his daughter, Miss Edith M. Banvard of Chicago, who 
kindly placed them at the disposal of the writer. See also Banvard: or 
the Adventures of an Artist, 4, 11, 13-19 (London, 1848); Sarah G. 
Bowerman, “John Banvard,” in Dictionary of American Biography, 
1: 582; George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, 5: 402, 499 
(New York, 1931) ; and a transcript from the Boston Daily Journal, No- 
vember 20, 1850. The Minnesota Historical Society has three editions 
of the text of Banvard’s Mississippi panorama, published at Boston in 
1847, at London in 1848, and at New York in 1862; Miss Banvard has 
one, issued at London in 1852, which includes a description of the Ohio. 


For an interesting discussion of the length of Banvard’s panorama, see 
Squires, in Missouri Historical Review, 27: 253. 
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and 1848 he planned a panorama of the entire Mississippi 
Valley, and in the following year he put it on exhibition, 
thus offering an attraction with which Banvard, who had 
painted only the lower river, was not prepared to compete. 
Associated with Lewis, probably at different times, were two 
other St. Louis artists, Leon Pomarede and one Stockwell. 
With both men Lewis made agreements and with both he 
eventually quarreled and broke off relations. The result 
was that each painted his own Mississippi panorama. By 
October, 1849, all three probably had exhibited their work 
in St. Louis. Pomarede’s painting made its first appearance 
there on September 19, 1849. During the spring of 1849 
Pomarede was working on Minnesota scenes, for in May he 
completed views, occupying sixty-five feet of canvas, of 
Brown’s Falls, now known as Minnehaha Falls, and of a 
Winnebago encampment on the neighboring prairie. ‘‘ The 
work speeds on rapidly, and we suppose that some time in 
the beginning of next July it will be unrolled for exhibition,” 
reads a contemporary newspaper item. In making his 
sketches of the region about the Falls of St. Anthony, Poma- 
rede had the assistance of Carl Wimar, a well-known Mis- 
souri painter of Indian life and scenes, and together the two 
men visited the upper Mississippi in 1849. The panorama; 
which was 625 yards long, included pictures of Indian war 
dances, a buffalo hunt, a prairie fire, “‘ Mechanical Moving 
Figures of Steamboats” with smoke and steam realistically 
issuing from the smokestacks, and a “beautiful dissolving 
view of the Great Fire at St. Louis, on the night of the 17th 
May, representing that awful and terrific conflagration in all 
its fury, as it appeared to the distracted citizen.” Seem- 
ingly, this panorama was composed of many unrelated 
scenes, rather than of consecutive views of the river. 
Stockwell’s panorama, which was about the size of Poma- 
rede’s, probably was completed sometime in 1849. A pano- 
rama twenty thousand feet long on which both the Ohio 
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and the Mississippi were depicted was associated with the 
name of one Hudson.” 

Smith, Banvard, Lewis, Pomarede, Stockwell, Hudson — 
here are the men who in the middle years of the last century 
were familiarizing thousands, both in America and Europe, 
with the scenery and resources of the Mississippi Valley by 
means of that forerunner of the motion picture, the moving 
panorama. How did these artists, who turned out canvases 
ten or twelve feet high and thousands of feet long, work? 
Where did they get their material? How did they make 
their preliminary sketches? These questions can now be 
answered, at least in part, for the diary kept by one pano- 
ramist, Henry Lewis, during a sketching trip on the upper 
Mississippi has come to light. During the years since the 
artist’s death in 1904, the little volume of penciled notations 
has been treasured by his nephew, Mr. John G. Lewis of 
Peterboro, Ontario. Through his courtesy, the Minnesota 
Historical Society is privileged to publish this unusual jour- 
nal.® 

The journey of 1848 was not Lewis’ first trip to the upper 
Mississippi. Two years earlier, when the idea of painting 
a panorama first occurred to him, the St. Louis stage car- 
penter made a preliminary tour “to decide which views 
should be taken.” On that first journey, Lewis is said to 
have explored the upper river between Fort Snelling and 
Prairie du Chien, making side trips on tributary streams, 
and sketching as he traveled.® In the fall he returned to 
his position in St. Louis, but in the following summer he 

"Western Journal, 3:70; Squires, in Missouri Historical Review, 
27: 248, 255; Minnesota Pioneer, May 12, 1849; I. N. Phelps Stokes and 
Daniel C. Haskell, American Historical Prints, 98 (New York, 1933); 
Lewis to Pomarede, July [June] 14, 1848; Lewis to Henry Stagg, [June 
14, 1848]. Drafts of these letters, which touch upon Lewis’ relations 
with Pomarede and Stockwell, are in the back of the Lewis Diary. 

® The original diary is in the possession of Mr. Lewis; the Minnesota 
Historical Society has typewritten and photographic copies. 


* Enclosure in Lewis to Upham, August 21, 1902; Bay, in Lewis, Das 
illustrirte Mississippithal, vi, 
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went north again to continue his sketching. During the 
course of the second journey, he explored the St. Croix Val- 
ley, traveling with David Dale Owen and members of the 
geological survey under Owen's direction. At least one il- 
lustration in Owen’s monumental Report is based on a sketch 
by Lewis. Two sketches in oil showing the St. Croix gorge 
and rapids and Cheever’s mill above St. Croix Falls, both in 
the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society, might 
have been made by Lewis at this time, although they are 
dated 1848. In 1847 he visited the frontier lumbering vil- 
lage of Stillwater, doubtless making sketches upon which, 
more than half a century later, he based a painting of the 
infant community.’° 

During the winter of 1847-48, Lewis must have been 
busy making arrangements with artists who were to assist 
him in the completion of his picture, with writers who would 
compose the accompanying text, and with his financial 
backers, and making plans for his third and final trip to the 
upper river. As has been noted, agreements with Stockwell 
and Pomarede ended in misunderstandings and quarrels. 
The break with Pomarede did not occur until after Lewis 
left St. Louis for his northward journey on June 14, 1848. 
Pomarede appears just to have returned from New York, 
where he doubtless saw Banvard’s panorama and probably 

* Lewis to Upham, March 7, September 28, 1902; Upham to Lewis, 
November 13, 1902; Lewis to T. B. Walker, April 8, 1902, May 5, 1903; 
David Dale Owen, Report of a Geological Survey of Wisconsin, lowa, 
and Minnesota, 70 (Philadelphia, 1852); Owen, Report of a Geological 
Reconnoissance of the Chippewa Land District of Wisconsin, plate 12 
(30 Congress, 1 session, Senate Executive Documents, no. 57 — serial 
509). An account of a visit to the Willow River is quoted from the 
author’s diary for August 18, 1847, in Lewis, Das illustrirte Missis- 
sippithal, 76. The original diary for 1847 has not been found. Lewis’ 
painting of Stillwater was one of five landscapes that he sent to Dr. 
Upham in the fall of 1902. See post, note 24. The St. Croix Valley 
sketches were presented to the Minnesota Historical Society by the 
T. B. Walker Foundation through the courtesy of Mr. Hudson Walker 
of Minneapolis in 1934. At the same time were received fourteen letters 


relating to Lewis and his work. All letters from Lewis to Walker cited 
herein are in this group of papers. 
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purchased materials for the work that he and Lewis were 
planning. But something in his behavior both before and 
after the trip caused Lewis to write to him: “we are not 
constituted to get along together, and if you think that paint- 
ing panoram’s is still better than your own business, why the 
field is still open to you and you have my best wishes for 
your success.’ To assist him in making sketches, Lewis 
hired an artist named Rogers, who seems earlier to have 
worked for Stockwell. “Tell him [Rogers] I will make 
the remuneration such as will suit him,’ wrote Lewis to 
Henry Stagg, who was apparently the business manager of 
the enterprise. ‘‘We must not loose this man on any 
acc[oun]t,” continued Lewis, “‘ as his knowledge of sket[c ]h- 
ing and of the character of the river is im[m]Jense.”’ Rogers 
was on the lower river when Lewis went north, leaving with 
Stagg the following instructions: “When Rogers brings 
you the southern sketches hurry him off up the river to join 
me as quick as possible.’’'! Rogers eventually joined his 
employer at Galena. The southern sketches that he pre- 
pared probably were used as the basis for Lewis’ panorama 
of the lower river, since no direct evidence has been found to 
show that Lewis himself made a trip from St. Louis to New 
Orleans. He seems to have concentrated his efforts on the 
upper river, which had not been exploited by Banvard. 

In preparing the text of his panorama, Lewis seems also 
to have had assistance. On the journeys of 1846 and 1847 
he was accompanied, according to Mr. Bay, by George B. 
Douglas, whose name appears on the title page of Das illus- 
trirte Mississippithal. With Lewis on his trip downstream 
from the Falls of St. Anthony in 1848 was one Robb, prob- 
ably the “ John S. Robb, printer,” who is listed in the St. 


™See drafts of letters from Lewis to Pomarede and to Stagg, July 
[June] 14, 1848, in the back of the manuscript diary. Banvard com- 
plained that “ his painting of the Mississippi was basely pirated when on 
exhibition in New York.” See a statement on the reverse of the title 
page of the Description of Banvard’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land (1853). A copy of this work is owned by Miss Banvard. 
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Louis directory for that year. Frequent mentions of Robb 
occur throughout the diary. His role in the expedition and 
in the enterprise as a whole may be surmised from a state- 
ment made by Lewis in a letter to Stagg: ‘“ With his 
[ Robb’s] pen and my brush and proper industry and energy 
it will be singular if we don’t make a fortune for the whole 
of us.”?* To Robb evidently was assigned the task of writ- 
ing the text that would be followed by audiences as the 
panorama was unrolled. Whether or not such a text ever 
was published for the Lewis panorama is not known. Ac- 
cording to one authority, when the picture was shown, “ run- 
ning comment was supplied from the platform by the artist 
himself.’’ Another writer hazards the guess that in St. 
Louis William A. Warner, Lewis’ director, performed this 
service.'* The comment, however, could have been penned 
by Robb. 

On August 5, 1848, Lewis was back in St. Louis after an 
absence of more than seven weeks; on September 20 he be- 
gan to paint the enormous canvas that was to be his pano- 
rama. For some reason he chose to leave St. Louis and to 
work in Cincinnati. Perhaps he thought it best to be away 
from the city where two competing artists were preparing 
similar panoramas. Lewis completed the section depicting 
the upper river sometime in the following spring — accord- 
ing to a newspaper announcement, in May; according to a 
statement that probably originated with the artist himself, 
in June. Whichever date is correct, paint must have been 
applied to canvas with whirlwind speed. One writer has 
estimated that had Lewis worked on his upper Mississippi 
panorama, which was 825 yards long and 12 feet wide, for 
nine months “ every day including Sundays and holidays, he 


® Draft of a letter from Lewis to Stagg, June 14, 1848, in the back 
of the manuscript diary; Bay, in Lewis, Das illustrirte Mississippithal, 
Viii. 

* Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Bulletin, 18:47 (March 2, 1929); 
Squires, in Missouri Historical Review, 27: 247. 
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would have had to cover an average of over nine square 
yards of canvas every twenty-four hours ’’—a “ feat which 
would have put even Rubens to shame.’ But this writer 
evidently did not know that Lewis had the assistance of 
‘Messrs. Leslie, Durang, Johnston, and Laidlow, the first 
scenic artists of the country,” a fact that makes the comple- 
tion of the panorama in eight or nine months seem a less 
stupendous accomplishment. It is possible that Lewis was 
attracted to Cincinnati because in that city, a well-known art 
center, assistants of established reputation could be hired.'* 

It is not difficult to believe that more than fifteen thou- 
sand dollars was invested in Lewis’ panorama before it was 
displayed before an audience for the first time. It was 
shown in Cincinnati and perhaps in other places during the 
summer of 1849. Then on August 27 Lewis arrived in St. 
Louis, planning to exhibit his work in the “ city where he first 
applied pencil to canvas.’’ On the evening of August 31 a 
preliminary showing was arranged for ‘“‘ those who are most 
familiar with the scenes, and are likely to be the best judges 
of its fedility” and perhaps also for newspaper reporters, 
thus establishing a precedent for the modern motion picture 
preview. The panorama was exhibited publicly for the first 
time on September | in Concert Hall. The admission price 
was fifty cents for adults and twenty-five cents for children. 
‘Liberal arrangements”’ were offered to schools, and spe- 
cial matinees were arranged for children. The entertain- 

“Western Journal, 3:70; Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Bulletin, 
18:47; Squires, in Missouri Historical Review, 27:251. Mr. Squires 
cites the Missouri Republican (St. Louis) of May 31, 1849. For his dis- 
cussion of the size of Lewis’ panorama, see p. 253. The names of Leslie 
and Johnston are included in a list of Cincinnati artists that appears in 
John P. Foote, Schools of Cincinnati, 210 (Cincinnati, 1855). Johnston, 
in all likelihood, was J. R. Johnston, who numbered among his works 
several western landscapes, according to Charles Cist, Cincinnati in 1851, 
125 (Cincinnati, 1851). On a sketch of a “ Rock near Cap au Gris” in 
Lewis’ Sketchbook number 1, in the possession of the Missouri Historical 
Society, St. Louis, are the names Leslie, Johnson [sic], Lewis, and Robb. 


Hence it appears that Leslie and Johnston accompanied Lewis during at 
least a part of the journey of 1848. 
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ment, which lasted nearly two hours, continued to show 
before “very full rooms” in St. Louis until September 19. 
It was followed immediately by the opening of Pomarede’s 
panorama, with its spectacular effects and optical illusions.'® 

While the painting of the upper Mississippi was on exhibit 
in St. Louis, Lewis probably was hard at work on his pano- 
rama of the lower river. He himself asserted that this 
section of his picture, five hundred yards in length, was fin- 
ished in September. It was about this time that he “ de- 
parted on a tour to exhibit to the world the fruits of his 
genius and enterprise.”"'® The tour was to take him far 
afield and was to end only when the artist was settled in a 
new and permanent home across the Atlantic. Before leav- 
ing for Europe, he exhibited his picture in the more impor- 
tant cities of the East. In Europe, he showed it first in 
England and then on the continent, chiefly in Germany. 
There he decided to turn to the serious study of art, and for 
that purpose he went to Diisseldorf, the center of a popular 
school of landscape painting. It is believed that he settled 
in the Rhenish city, where he was destined to spend the rest 
of his life, in 1851. Although he lived until 1904, he re- 
turned to America only once, in the eighties, when he visited 
St. Louis to attend a family wedding."" 

* Squires, in Missouri Historical Review, 27: 246, 249, 251. This 


writer has made a careful survey of reports of the Lewis panorama in 
St. Louis newspapers. 

“ Squires, in Missouri Historical Review, 27:252; Western Journal, 
3: 70. 

* Squires, in Missouri Historical Review, 254. Mr. John A. Lewis 
of St. Louis, a nephew of Henry Lewis, is the authority for the statement 
that the artist visited his family in the eighties. This and other items of 
information relating to Lewis, including the address of the owner of his 
diary, were given to Miss Gertrude Krausnick, librarian on the staff of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, in an interview in October, 1933. A 
statement, in the American Art Annual for 1905-06 (5:121), to the 
effect that Lewis served as “ general art manager” of the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, which was held in New York in 1853, probably is incorrect. 
He was “ awarded a prize for the best Landscape” at an art exhibit in 
St. Louis in 1859, but he was not necessarily there. See enclosure in 
Lewis to Upham, August 21, 1902. 
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In his new home on the romantic Rhine, Lewis did not 
forget the Mississippi and his adventurous journeys on its 
waters. There he turned his knowledge of midwest America 
and of frontier life to a new use by publishing the book on 
which rests his chief claim to fame. He arrived in Diissel- 
dorf, a publishing as well as an artistic center, at a time 
when German emigration to America, and particularly to 
the Northwest, was at a high point. A volume depicting 
the Mississippi Valley both in words and in pictures must 
have had all the earmarks of a profitable venture. It was 
not long before Lewis, the owner of diaries crammed with 
notes and sketchbooks filled with drawings of the great val- 
ley, found himself under contract with Arnz and Company 
to produce such a volume. The book was to appear in 
twenty parts, each containing a section of text and four 
lithographed plates in color. Publication began in 1854 
and during the first year six parts were issued by Arnz and 
Company. The title page of the completed work bears the 
imprint of this company and some copies bear the date 1858, 
though it is said that the remaining sections were distributed 
by Elkan and Company in 1857. Shortly after the publica- 
tion of the work in German, with seventy-eight charming 
illustrations, the publishers failed. Lewis sent a few copies 
of his book to friends in America and a few were sold in 
Germany, but the bulk of the edition was stored in a ware- 
house and was eventually sold as waste paper.'* Hence 
the extreme rarity of this attractive work. 

The failure of the Diisseldorf publishing house was re- 
sponsible also for the fact that the book was not published 
in English. ‘‘ The work was to have been brought out both 


* The story of the publication of Das illustrirte Mississippithal given 
here is based on statements made by Mr. Bay in the introduction to the 
1923 edition, p. viii. Lewis claimed that three hundred copies of the 
work were published before the failure of the publishers and that these 
“were sent for sale to, I believe New York or Philadelphia.” Lewis to 
Upham, June 6, 1902; enclosure in Lewis to Upham, August 21, 1902. 
Less than twenty copies are said to exist in American libraries. 
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in English and German but only the German edition was 
ever published, owing to the failure of the publishers,” 
wrote Lewis in a letter of 1902. On one occasion he ob- 
served in referring to the English edition: ‘I know it was 
ready for publication as I corrected all the proof sheets.” 
At another time he wrote somewhat regretfully: ‘“ The 
English edition was never completed from my own manu- 
script which was a great disappointment to me, as the trans- 
lation left much to be wished.” *® Thus it seems clear that 
Lewis considered himself the author as well as the illustrator 
of Das illustrirte Mississippithal. A title page reproduced 
in facsimile in the 1923 edition of this work, however, cred- 
its Douglas with the authorship, and Mr. Bay, in his intro- 
duction, asserts that the text was “originally written by 
George B. Douglas” and “was translated into German.” 
On the other hand, Lewis appears as the author on the title 
page of a copy of the original German edition of 1858 in the 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. This in- 
cludes a statement which reads: “‘ Nach dem engl. Original- 
Text von H. Lewis deutsch bearbeitet von George B. Doug- 
las,’ leading the reader to believe that Douglas merely 
“revised”’ in German Lewis’ English manuscript.2° But 
the question may well be asked, How far did Douglas go in 
his revision? It is altogether possible that in this case revi- 
sion included not only translation, but the addition of large 
masses of material that were unfamiliar to the original au- 

* Lewis to Upham, January 5, March 7, June 6, 1902. See also the 
enclosure in the letter of August 21, 1902. Sabin lists a work by H. 
Lewis entitled Valley of the Mississippi, and Customs of the Indians, 
published at Philadelphia in 1858. His reference is followed by a note: 
“ Title from the English Catalogue, London, 1864; we have not seen the 
book.” As Lewis knew nothing of such a work, it is doubtful that it 
could have been an English version of his book. See his letter of March 
7, 1902. An effort to locate the proofs of the English edition in Germany 
has been fruitless. 

*Attention was called to variations in the title pages of the Diisseldorf 
edition by Theodore C. Blegen in a review of the 1923 edition, ante, 


5: 446-448. The copy cited by Sabin has a title page identical with that 
in the copy owned by the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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thor. An obvious effort is made in Das illustrirte Missis- 
sippithal to supply readers with up-to-date information 
about the upper valley, and many of the statistics date from 
the early fifties rather than from 1848, when Lewis was last 
in the region. The writer of this bulky volume reveals a 
familiarity with the narratives of the more important ex- 
plorers of the upper Northwest — Carver, Pike, Long, Cass, 
Schoolcraft, Featherstonhaugh, Nicollet, and Catlin are 
among those mentioned and often quoted. There is no in- 
dication in the diary of 1848 that Lewis had read these 
narratives. Had the widely traveled and busily engaged 
artist and panoramist found time to acquaint himself with 
the records of the exploration of the Mississippi? Or had 
he followed the method used in the preparation of his pano- 
rama, and employed others to supplement his labors? Per- 
haps some future bibliographer will settle definitely these 
and other problems relating to the authorship of this rare 
work of American travel and description.*! 

As the years passed this artist of English birth and Ger- 
man residence kept alive his American connections. He was 
appointed United States consular agent at Diisseldorf in 
1867, he served as commercial agent in 1881 and 1882, and 
he was American vice consul from January, 1892, to March, 
1893.22, In his declining years, between 1901 and 1904, 
Lewis again turned to his Mississippi Valley sketches, per- 
haps in the hope that he could find in them once more a 
source of revenue. Early in 1901 the aged artist wrote to 
T. B. Walker, the Minneapolis lumberman and art col- 
lector, describing two recently completed canvases. One, 


™ In several instances, quotations from Lewis’ diaries are included in 
Das illustrirte Mississippithal. In one case he refers to himself as the 
author, in another as the editor (Herausgeber). See p. 49, 76. 

* This record of Lewis’ service as an American official at Diisseldorf 
follows that given by Mr. Squires, who bases his facts on a report of the 
state department. See Missouri Historical Review, 27: 256. Lewis re- 
ports that he “ represented the Government for some 18 years as U. S. 
Consular Agent.” See his letter to Walker, February 1, 1901. 
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THE FALts or St. ANTHONY 


[From an oil painting by Henry Lewis, in the possession of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts.] 
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CHEEVER’S MILL ON THE St. Croix 


[From a sketch in oil by Henry Lewis, in the possession of the Minnesota 
Historical Society.] 
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said Lewis, pictured St. Paul, the other showed the site of 
Minneapolis, and both were based on studies and sketches 
made in 1848 “for a great panorama.” ‘‘ Whatever merit 
they may possess as works of Art,” continued Lewis, “they 
are true representations of the localities’ and are of value 
“‘as an Historical record of the wonderful growth of two of 
the most flourishing Cities in the far West.’’ A few months 
later Walker purchased from Lewis three paintings, repre- 
senting St. Paul, St. Louis, and the Falls of St. Anthony at 
Minneapolis in 1848. The collector presented these can- 
vases to the “public of these three cities.” The view of 
St. Paul went to the Minnesota Historical Society; that of 
the falls became the property of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary.** In the following year Walker bought three more 
paintings from Lewis; these depict Fort Snelling, Fort 
Crawford at Prairie du Chien, and Fort Armstrong at Rock 
Island. They hung in the Walker Art Gallery in Minne- 
apolis until 1934, when Walker’s heirs presented the Fort 
Snelling picture to the Minneapolis Public Library and the 
others to the Minnesota Historical Society. Lewis prob- 
ably succeeded in selling few other paintings of upper Mis- 
sissippi River scenes. Two views of the Falls of St. Anthony 
presented to the historical society by James J. Hill in 1904 
may have been sold by the artist a few years earlier. He 
probably sent five sketches in oil, made on the St. Croix and 
the Mississippi in the forties, to Walker as a gift; these were 
later presented to the historical society. A painting of Fort 
Snelling that had been owned by a member of the Lewis 
family recently was acquired by the society. Mention 
should be made here also of an early Lewis painting of the 
Falls of St. Anthony in the collection of the Minneapolis 


* Lewis to Walker, February 1, August 1, 2, 1901; Upham to 
Walker, October 3, 9, 1901, to Lewis, October 9, 1901; Lewis to Upham, 
October 22, 1901; Minnesota Historical Society, Executive Council Min- 
utes, November 11, 1901; St. Paul Pioneer Press, October 8, 1901; Min- 
neapolis Times, October 9, 1901. 
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Institute of Arts. This is dated 1855, and probably was 
executed at Diisseldorf from sketches made in 1848.74 

That some of Lewis’ views of the upper Mississippi have 
been preserved as lithographs and paintings is fortunate, 
for the panorama for which they were originally sketched 
has long since disappeared. There is a tradition in the 
Lewis family that it ‘“‘ was purchased by an Englishman, and 
taken by him to India.” > None of the Mississippi Valley 
panoramas of the forties and fifties now seems to be extant. 
This is a matter of regret, for the value to historians of such 
a detailed picture of the banks of the great river in frontier 
days would be beyond measure. At least one of the pano- 
ramists, John Rowson Smith, had the vision to appreciate 
the historical significance of his work, for he wrote: 


In America the country itself is ever on the change, and in another 
half century those who view this portrait of the Mississippi will not 
be able to recognise one twentieth part of its details. Where the for- 
est now overshadows the earth, and affords shelter to the wild beast, 
corn fields, orchards, towns, and villages, will give a new face to the 
scene, and tell of industry and enterprise, which will stimulate to new 
and untiring efforts. Places of small population will have swelled 
their limits, and there will be seen cities where are now hamlets — 
mansions in the place of huts, and streets where the footpath and deer 
track are now only visible. How much might be gathered of ancient 
manners and of history, had our ancestors bequeathed to us works of 
a similar description.”® 


* See fourteen letters from the Walker Papers relating to Walker’s 
purchases from Lewis, especially those from Lewis to Walker, February 
9, April 26, 1902. See also Minneapolis Times, January 2, 1903; Minne- 
apolis Journal, April 11, 1903; St. Paul Pioneer Press, May 15, 1904; 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Bulletin, 18:46; ante, 15: 350, 469. In 
the fall of 1902 Lewis sent five paintings representing Stillwater, Point 
Douglas, “ Red Stone Prairie,” Barn Bluff at Red Wing, and Dubuque 
to Dr. Upham, who placed them on sale at Stevens Art Store in St. Paul 
in the following July. The artist placed a price of fifty dollars each on 
his canvases. Unfortunately all trace of these pictures has been lost. 
Any information about them will be welcomed by the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. See Lewis to Upham, September 28, 1902; Upham to 
Lewis, November 13, 1902; Upham to Stevens, July 9, 1903; St. Paul 
Dispatch, July 13, 1903. 

* Squires, in Missouri Historical Review, 27: 256. 

* Risley and Smith, Gigantic Moving Panorama of the Mississippi 
River, viii. 
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The Mississippi panoramas have disappeared, but it is 
fortunate that the diary kept by one artist while assembling 
material for such a picture has survived. As the record of a 
sketching expedition made in the interests of a motion pic- 
ture of the forties, Henry Lewis’ diary of a “ canoe voyage” 
from the Falls of St. Anthony to St. Louis in 1848 is pre- 
sented in this magazine.** The first installment, in which 
the artist tells how he reached the upper Mississippi and 
describes his interesting visit to Wabasha Prairie while the 
roving Winnebago were encamped there, appears in the 
present issue. 

BERTHA L. HEILBRON 


MINNESOTA HistorIcAL Society 
St. PAUL 


* Lewis’ spelling, capitalization, and punctuation have been followed 
throughout. Paragraphing has been supplied by the editor. Omitted 
material is indicated by points. 
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JOURNAL OF CANOE VOYAGE FROM THE FALts oF St ANTHONY 
to St Louis 


Left St Louis on Monday June 14 1848 at 4 o'clock in the eve- 
ning weather very warm, but pleasant. No insident worthy of rec- 
ord occurred to day, and the time was pass’d in a sort of close scrutiny 
among the passengers each looking for a companion de voyage some- 
what similar to himself in taste and feelings I look’d closely for one 
who would answer my purpose as a companion but found no answer- 
ing chord, all, all were utilitarian in their pursuites—to them Art 
was a mystery not worth looking into[,] and literature[,] so that it 
gave the news and prices courant, all that was necessary. Therefore 
after a vain search for a companion and being very much fatigued in 
preparation for my departure I roll’d into my birth and was soon 
asleep. . .. 

Tuesday. A glorious sun rise but boding a hot day. it was warm 
on our boat even running but I thought of what they were suffering in 
St Louis and I thanked my stars I was out of it. Nothing of interest 
transpired to day 

Wednesday Another fine sun rise. Crossed the lower rapids in 
two hours and came in sight of Nauvoo just as the sun was an hour 
up. The scene was beautiful in the extreme, as the history of this 
unfortunate city is a melancholy one. We staid a short time but not 
long enough to get a sketch of the place. I omitted to mention that 
we took on board yesterday a curious character he seems to be a 
hunter or trapper and I must try to have some chat with him. he 
wears a red flannell shirt loose home made britches and an old pair of 
India rubber shoes terminates his lower extremities, but it is his hat 
in which he opens richest it seems to [be] made of several kinds of 
furs all I should suppose the spoils of the chase The top is of pure 
white fur with black spots something like ermine the rim is of the fox 
and raccoon and the front of a piece of Buffalo skin altogether he is 

*The lower rapids are near the mouth of the Des Moines River. 
The story of the settlement of Nauvoo in 1839 by the Latter Day Saints 
under Joseph Smith, of the “ Mormon War,” and of the migration of 
members of the sect westward to Salt Lake in 1846 is told by Theodore 
C. Pease in The Frontier State, 1818-1848, 340-362 (Centennial History 
of Illinois, vol. 2— Springfield, 1918). Lewis visited Nauvoo again on 
July 30 on his return trip to St. Louis. In his entry for that date he 


gives a detailed description of the settlement and of the Mormon Temple 
there. 
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a curious specimen and I will try and learn somewhat of his history. 
Above Keith[s]burg and near New Boston we pass’d the wreck of 
the Prairie Bird her boilers lying on the banks and her hull now cov- 
er’d with water.2, Wednesday. Clear sunrise, but giving promise of 
another hot day, and hot it was with a vengeance. So much so that 
we on a steam boat going 7 miles an hour could scarcely endure — 
what then must it have been in St Louis. I feel thankfull I am out 
of it. This evening pass’d the Dubuque under weigh—a consid- 
erable triumph for the Senitor — and lay to at night at the foot of the 
[upper] rapids.* 

at daylight on Thursday cross’d the rapids without any accident 
and made a fine run to Rock Island — which we pass’d in the night — 
and arriv’d at Galena at 8 o’clock Thursday evening. Here we re- 
main’d till 12 o’clock next day and took aboard M' [Henry H.] 
Sibl[e]y of the American Fur trading post at St Peters. with him I 
had many pleasant conversation[s]. among many anecdotes of a 
hunters life he related the following narrow escape he had from a 
Buffalo. He was out hunting with a single companion and had 
mortally wounded a hugh [huge] bull but instead of falling or run- 
ning from him as they usually do—he made directly at him. should 
he fire his remaining barrel it would have no effect on the matted 
forehead of the bull. should he attempt to fly the bull would as- 
suredly gore him to death for when wounded they are quick as a deer. 
The only method then left him was to assert mans supremacy over the 

* George B. Merrick must be mistaken in his statement that the “ Prai- 
rie Bird,” sank above Keithsburg in 1852. See his Old Times on the 
Upper Mississippi, 285 (Cleveland, 1909). 

* The upper rapids extend from Rock Island, Illinois, to Le Claire, 
Iowa. In the summer of 1848 the “ Dubuque” was in the St. Louis, 
Galena, and Dubuque trade, and the “ Senator,” on which Lewis trav- 
eled, ran between St. Louis and St. Paul. It is said that Captain Daniel 
Smith Harris of the “Senator” accepted from Lewis a painting of the 
Falls of St. Anthony in payment for one of his trips on the upper Mis- 
sissippi. The picture is now owned by the captain’s granddaughter, Mrs. 
Medora Morrill of Chatfield. See her letter to the writer, August 18, 
1934. For accounts of the boats mentioned, see Merrick, Old Times on 
the Upper Mississippi, 263, 288. 

* Sibley went to Mendota, at the mouth of the Minnesota or St. Peter’s 
River, to take charge of an American Fur Company post in 1834. In 
the forties he was widely known not only as a fur trader but as a mighty 
hunter. The incident described for Lewis occurred on a hunt in 1842. 
Sibley himself published this tale in the Spirit of the Times, 16:73 (April 
11, 1846) ; it is reprinted ante, 15: 391. 
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brute and face him. he accordingly stood his ground his hand upon 
the trigger and his eye fix’d full upon the bulls. he said the animal 
appro[a]ch’d so near that the blood from his nostrils was t[h]rown 
all over his coat and leggins both seem’d to feel during these awful 
moments that it would be death to him who first mov’d — and after a 
minute of awful suspense with [which] seem[e]d as Sibl[e]y said at 
least ten[,] the power of the human eye triumph’d and the bull with 
a low roar turn’d to fly — but the moment he turn’d his neck expos- 
ing his fore shoulder he rec’d the contents of the second barrel which 
brought him to his knees and to terms quickly. Such are some of 
the perils of the hunters life. 

On 2 o'clock Friday arriv’d at the beautifully situated city of Du- 
buque founded by [Julien] Dubuque whose grave occupies a com- 
manding elevation a few miles b[e]low the city.5 Here we took on 
a farmer with his plow[,] wagon and eight oxen and the rest of his 
plunder it was curious to see him drive down to the river as tho he 
came to deliver or take away a load from the boat. there was excite- 
ment about him and he as quietly step’d aboa[r]d and ask[ed] the 
cap[tain] what he would charge to take him to the fall of the S* 
Croix as if it were an every day matter.® in a few minutes we had 
his oxen aboard his waggon unloaded and taken to pieces and stow’d 
away and the bell rang for a start. we had got to about the middle 
of the river when one of [the] oxen objecting en toto to this mode of 
travelling broke his rope and jumpt over board, making for the shore. 
this happen’d to be bluff so that he could not get out and after a good 
deal of manouvering we manag’d to catch him again and got him 
aboard _ during this little excitement the highland Mary pas’d on the 
other side of the slue with a pleasure party on her way down.? 

In a conversation with M° Sibl[e]y to day he gave me some new 
facts of the character of the Sioux which I think worthy of note. It 
is a generally receiv’d idea that all indians have a great dread of their 
dead after battle falling into the hands of their foes. this doesnt hold 
good as regards the Decotahs. after a battle supposing the Decotahs 
or Sioux to be victorious and to have driven their enemies from the 

° Lewis describes Dubuque’s grave in his entry for July 20. 

* The “Senator” turned into the St. Croix and went up that stream 
at least as far as Stillwater. The falls are about twenty-five miles far- 
ther upstream. 


* The “ Highland Mary” was running between St. Paul and Galena 
in 1848. Merrick, Old Times on the Upper Mississippi, 274. 
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field —they collect their dead and having painted and adorn’d them 
with their best and most valuable trinkets they place them in a sitting 
posture and leave them to be scalp’d by their foes sometimes they 
even leave their finest guns and their arms if the slain should have 
been a great chief. These they consider due to their foes as a right. 
In taking scalps themselves they differ somewhat from the generality 
of other indians. if a war party goes out and return[s] successfully 
with one or more scalps they immediately go into mourning — by 
black[eni]ng their faces this they continue for forty days the 
trophys are then sent round from village to village to be danc’d round 
and in six months from they [the] time they are taken they are se- 
cretly buried — and not used as by many other tribes to trim leggings 
and such like.® 

Saturday morning—cold and cloudy somewhat destroying the 
outhewise beautiful prospect of Prarie du Chain.® We had very 
heavy rains all the morning — and some very fine sky effects At the 
prarie we hea[r]d some news of the removal of the Winnebago 
indians. It seems there had been considerable difficulty to get them 
off at all after they had ceeded their land to the gover[n]ment and as 
the time of making the movement arriv’d they became more mutinous 
and flatly refus’d to go some saying that the chiefs made the sale 
without their concent and others that they had been deceiv’d as to 
their new home and they were being taken located between hostile 
trib[e]s to be massacred. They have however got them after much 
difficulties and delays as far as Wabashaw Prarie and I understand 
they have made a sort of treaty with Wabashaw to remain with his 
band and not to proceed further the troops in charge have sent to fort 
Snelling for reinforcements and we have just heard that Cap[tain] 
Eastman himself Com[mandin]g officer has come down with rein- 
forcements but as we shall be there in an hour or so I will defer 
speculating on the results.’° 

Sunday Evening. at 5 o’clock arriv’d at Stillwater making the run 
from St Louis including 98 stoppages in just six days. The distance 

* A somewhat similar account of Sioux customs is given in Samuel W. 
Pond, “ The Dakotas or Sioux in Minnesota as They Were in 1834,” 
in Minnesota Historical Collections, 12: 447-449. 

® Lewis again visited Prairie du Chien, where Fort Crawford was lo- 


cated, on July 19. 
Under the terms of a treaty made at Washington in 1846, the Win- 


nebago ceded their lands in the Turkey River Valley in lowa to the 
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is fully 1000 miles consequently we made nearly 175 miles every 
twenty four hours.™! Arriving at Stillwater I lear[n]’d that there 
had been some difficulties with the Chippeway indians and that the 
people at the falls had some fear of an attack and being pretty much 
without arms they had sent an express to Fort Snelling for rein- 
forc[e]ments. I learn’d that the cause of their rising was in conse- 
quence of the execution of one of their tribe by the people. it seems 
that this indian instigated by a white man had shot two men near the 
falls [,]one of them a trader namd Tornell and the other a logger or 
raftsman nam’d Drake[,] that he conceal’d the bodies of the men but 
afterward was suspected[,] taken and after a sort of trial was 
hang’d. the white man was also taken altho’ he deserv’d hanging as 
bad if not worse than the Indian he was only w[h]ip’d and banish’d 
the country.1*2, The Indians in consequence are very much exas- 


United States and were given in exchange a reservation north of the 
Minnesota River and west of the Mississippi in the vicinity of Long 
Prairie. The Minnesota reservation was located between the regions 
occupied by the Chippewa to the north and the Sioux to the south, tribes 
that were hereditary enemies. The removal of the Winnebago to their 
new home in the north took place in the early summer of 1848, and, as 
is indicated by Lewis, it was attended by many difficulties. When the 
Indians reached Wabasha Prairie, the present site of Winona, they be- 
came friendly with the Sioux chief Wabasha, and, according to some 
authorities, purchased from him the prairie and “ expressed their deter- 
mination not to move a step further.” The detachment of dragoons 
from Fort Atkinson that had accompanied the Winnebago on their north- 
ward trek found it necessary to turn to Fort Snelling for reinforcements. 
Captain Seth Eastman, the well-known artist of Indian life, who was 
then commandant at the Minnesota fort, responded promptly. The 
events that followed his arrival are described by Lewis in his entry for 
June 21. For accounts of the removal of the Winnebago, see Edward 
D. Neill, History of Minnesota, 483-487 (Minneapolis, 1882) ; Marcus 
L. Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 1819-1858, 35 (Iowa City, 1918); and 
a W. Folwell, 4 History of Minnesota, 1: 310-312 (St. Paul, 
1921). 

“ According to a government survey made in 1880, the distance from 
St. Louis to the Falls of St. Anthony by water is 741 miles. Since Still- 
water is about the same distance from the mouth of the St. Croix as the 
falls, Lewis overestimated the length of the voyage. The average speed 
of a steamboat traveling upstream on the Mississippi was about eight 
miles an hour. See Merrick, Old Times on the Upper Mississippi, 51, 
85, 296-298. Lewis had visited Stillwater also in August, 1847. See 
Das illustrirte Mississippithal, 76. 

“A penciled note on the flyleaf in the front of Lewis’ diary reads: 
“Fred Miller the name of the man who instigated the indian,” 
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perated and a general rising is expected; the agent at the falls has 
sent an express to Fort Snelling for arms and they are about sending 
them. 

Monday Morning. June 21*. Arriv’d a[t] Fort Snelling staid 
long enough to put freight ashore and then started back again 
for Wabashaw Prarie where I wish to see a little of Indian life be it 
what it may. We are now (4 o'clock) crossing Lake Pepin in a 
pretty stiff gale—head wind at that. just pass’d the Otter lying 
too under the weather shore. At about ten o'clock we arriv’d at Wa- 
bashaw Prarie and such a scene there met my view as a man may see 
but once in a life time. Twenty camp fires were blazing along the 
shore surrounded by the most motly groups. The dark bluffs which 
form [the] western boundry of the prarie were just disc[e]rnable 
about three miles off their picturesque outline breaking agai[n]st the 
clear sky. on this plane were encamped about sixteen hundred in- 
dians and perhaps two hundred troops. At the upper end of the 
camp a sort of fort had been built with the waggons running from the 
river bank and forming a square Next to these were the tents of 
the dragoons, then the infantry then the friendly Sioux brought down 
from the St Peters as allies of the whites in case of accident; and then 
the little band of regulars under Cap" Eastman.'* The scenes of the 
camp have been so often and so ably describ’d that I will not attempt 
a repitition. 

The cause of all this gathering was the removal of the Win[n]e- 
bagoes, they had arriv’d as far as Wabashaw’s prairie on their way to 
their new homes on the upper Miss”! where in consequence of offers 
and promises made them by Wabashaw and his band they concluded 
not to go further but remain where they were. The force accompany- 

*“ There were volunteers from Crawford County, Wisconsin, dra- 
goons from Fort Atkinson, Iowa, and the infantry from Fort Snelling, 
besides sixty armed teamsters”’ at Wabasha Prairie. Eastman brought 
with him, in addition to soldiers, a party of Sioux from the Minnesota 
River, “ who came to welcome the Winnebagoes, and say that they would 
be pleased to have them . . . for their neighbors on the north.” See 
Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 35; Neill, Minnesota, 485. The scene at 
Wabasha Prairie, including the fort “ built with the waggons,” is pic- 
tured by Lewis in the only complete Minnesota sketch in his diary, which 
is reproduced herewith, and in Das illustrirte Mississippithal, 106. A 
sketch made by Eastman at Wabasha Prairie is reproduced in David I. 


Bushnell, Seth Eastman, the Master Painter of the North American In- 
dian, 10 (Washington, 1932). 
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ing them being too small to compel them to go on[,] Gen Fletcher ™ 
who commanded sent to fort Snelling for reinforcements and Cap" 
Eastman Com officer of that fort immediately join’d him with 25 
men[,] all that he could possibly spare from his small force at the 
garrison. On their arrival a grand talk was resol[v]’d on and as the 
indians had had pretty much their own way on coming up they were 
very insolent and gave us to understand that they should move just 
when they got ready and such like. The Cap" hearing from one of 
his friendly indians [that] the Win[n]ebagoes were coming to the 
cou[n]cil secretly arriv’d and that they may mean to surprize them 
order[ed] every man under arms and plac’d himself in order of 
battle, his line stretching from the river to the bluffs. two six pound- 
ers were in the centre supported by Cap Morgans company of Dra- 
goons. We had hardly got the line form’d when the indians came 
dashing up at full speed — to the number of eight hundred all mounted 
and painted and dress’d in grand style they would dash up nea[r]ly 
to the guns of the men and not finding the line give way they would 
w[h]Jeel and ride back again yelling and shouting in most delightful 
style.!5 Whilst things were in this rather ticklish state an insident 
occur’d which came near bringing on a general fight. One of the 
soldiers had by means which I will relate hereafter got pretty well 
drunk and an indian coming up to the gun w[h]Jere he was station’d 
some angry words pass’d between them which ended by the soldier 
throwing the indian down and then kicking him the indian imme- 
diately ran for his gun and the soldier seeing this prepar’d to fire and 
was with great difficulty prevented and secur’d by M" Rice one of the 
agents to whom too much credit cannot be given for his cool and de- 
termin’d courage in this emergency.'® There can be no doubt that 
had this indian been shot it would have led to a general battle, and 
much loss of life for the indians number’d ten to one but on that 
open plane the artillery would have play’d dreadful havoc with them 
and soon have scatter’d them. But as it was no harm came of it the 
indians finding the small band of whites determin’d to keep their 

“ J. E. Fletcher was the agent for the Winnebago. 

* This scene is depicted by Eastman in the sketch cited in footnote 13. 
The Indians in the foreground evidently are the friendly Sioux from the 
Minnesota Valley. 

* Henry M. Rice selected the Long Prairie reservation for the Win- 


nebago and assisted in their removal from Iowa. The incident here 
noted by Lewis is described also by Neill, in his Minnesota, 486. 
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pos[s]ession at all hazards finally retir’d saying that they would not 
hold a council with the whites under their guns and appointed the next 
day for a talk without arms and at some distance from the encamp- 
ment. The indians were encamp’d on the other side of a slue which 
runs across the prairie and we found afterwards that their squaws 
were secretly crossing over their rifles to the other side of the slue and 
hiding them in the grass ready for an emergency It was mainly ow- 
ing to the timely arrival of Cap Eastman and the immediate steps he 
took knowing the indians as he did that sav’d the little army from 
destruction I shar’d with him his tent and saw myself the cool cal- 
culation and disposition of all our little army to the best advantage. 
I heard many councils with the chiefs at which he presided and mark’d 
that while he was drawing the indians into his measures he was mak- 
ing them think it was all for their own good and individual benefit 
that he was acting. 

On Wednesday the council did not come off, but the sioux went 
over to the camp of the Win[n]ebagoes to dance and feast. we now 
began to fear that our indian allies might be bought over by the other 
especially when we heard that on the following day previous to the 
great talk the Win[n]ebagoes were going to present to their broth- 
ers the Sioux divers and costly presents such as horses, guns, and pipes. 
(speaking of pipes I believe I must take a smoke). This was a very 
beautiful pageant, such an one as a man might live a life time and not 
see again. after this we were to have had a grand talk, but the other 
Sioux chiefs were so much affraid of Wabashaw that they dare not 
speak in favour of the Win[n]ebagoes being remov’d, indeed it was 
reported that Wabashaw had plac’d an indian with a loaded pistol 
behind every Sio[u]x chief, and that if he had dar’d to have spoken 
any ways contrary to Wabashaws idea of things he would have been 
shot. This is free debate amonngst the indians. After this council 
had broken up without coming to any definite conclusion — Cap. 
Eastman now call’d a council in our tent of all the Sioux and Winne- 
bagoes excepting Wabashaw and a few others of the disaffected. This 
talk resulted in most of the chiefs promising to come on their journey 
as soon as they could get their young men to move. Things now 
began to look more tranquil and as the Captain and his men might be 
wanted at the fort to attend to the Chippeway difficulties before men- 
tion’d and of which we had heard nothing for some days, we prepared 
to start and as a boat had been lying at the Praire since morning wait- 
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ing the Cap" orders we conclude to embark on her taking with us 
our friendly Sioux allies. 

After a pleasant trip we arriv’d at the Fort in 48 hours, and I im- 
mediately began looking for canoes and men to build my boat. The 
canoes I found after a great deal of difficulty, but as to men there 
[they] were not to be had for love or money that knew any thing 
about carpenters work —so as there was no help for it I had to go 
at it myself. After three or four days hard labour I succeeded in 
completing a most odd looking but complete craft.’7 Such a boat I 
can vouch for it was never before launched of [on] the waters of the 
St Peters. But as I have already tarried too long at the Fort I must 
cut this yarn short and away. 

[To be continued] 


* Lewis’ skill as a carpenter probably proved useful in this emergency. 
Many years later he related that his “boat was built on two of the 
largest canoos ” that he could buy. He continues: “ They were some 50 
feet in le[n]gth and were secured by stout beams some 3 feet apart, on 
this a platform, some 8 x 11 feet, a Cabin was built, with Bunks for 
carrying provisions &c and rigg’d with a square Sail and Jib. It made 
a Boat admirably adabted to my purpose as it was quite steady and from 
the top of the Cabin, I could sketch with care and see over the Country 
on both sides of the River. . . . I nam’d my Boat the Mine-ha-hah.” 
After reaching St. Louis in the fall, writes Lewis, he left his boat there, 
“intending to resume my trip in the Spring to N. Orleans, and the Gulf, 
but unfortunately in May 1849 occur’d the Great Fire in which some 
300 houses and 20 Steamboats were Burnt[,] among them also my little 
Boat the Mene ha hah.” There is evidence that Lewis sent Walker a 
“view of one of my Encampments on the River and the little Boat on 
which I made the sketches.” The original painting has not been located, 
but a reproduction of this or of a similar picture appears in Das illustrirte 
Mississippithal, 244. The boat appears also in a “ View on Fever River,” 
in the same work, page 182. See enclosure in Lewis to Upham, August 
21, 1902; Lewis to Walker, March 19, May 5, 1903; Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, April 11, 1903. 
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THE JOHN LIND PAPERS! 


The life of John Lind spans a period of time antedating 
by five years the beginning of the Civil War and postdat- 
ing by twelve years the close of the World War. His public 
career took its inception in the closing years of the recon- 
struction period, when Hayes was president, and terminated 
in the years of readjustment following the World War. His 
papers record the fortunes of an emigrant boy caught in the 
torrent of forces that brought hundreds of thousands of 
Swedes to a country which many of them, in flights of fancy, 
thought of as the “ Land of Canaan.” John Lind became 
successively schoolteacher, lawyer, county superintendent of 
schools, receiver of public moneys in a federal land office, 
congressman, governor, member of the board of regents of 
the University of Minnesota, and diplomat. Whether in of- 
fice or out of office, his influence counted heavily in the inner 
councils of political parties; and throughout his career he 
was an oracle of progressive and independent thought. 

The Lind Papers are important in themselves. But just 
as it is true that no man liveth unto himself, so is it also 
true that a man’s personal papers become even more signifi- 
cant when they become a part of a manuscript collection of 
an institution like the Minnesota Historical Society. 

* This paper was read by Dr. Stephenson at the meeting of the execu- 
tive council of the Minnesota Historical Society on April 13, 1936. Mrs. 
John Lind presented the main group of her husband’s papers early in 
January. Her gift consisted of twelve boxes and eight volumes of ma- 
terial, covering the years from 1870 to 1933. A smaller group of Lind 
Papers, which included one box and three volumes, had been presented 
in 1900 by Governor Lind himself. The materials comprised in the ear- 
lier gift related mostly to his duties and experiences as quartermaster of 
the Twelfth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the Spanish-American 
War and to the Lind Saddle Trail in Itasca State Park. The general 
importance of the large collection now presented by Mrs. Lind is brought 


out in Dr. Stephenson’s paper. As a supplement to his appraisal, how- 
ever, it may be noted that Governor Lind’s correspondence includes let- 
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From the Lind Papers emerges a personality who not 
only reacted to an environment during a dynamic period of 
American history but who also swerved the course of events, 
sometimes slightly and sometimes powerfully. From these 
documents, read in the light of other material, including 
newspapers and manuscripts that have been and will be col- 
lected, emerges the story of a western commonwealth, with 
a society in the process of formation. 

When the Lind family settled in Goodhue County in 1868, 
Minnesota was still a frontier state. From almost every 
state in the Union, and from Germany, Great Britain and 
Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Canada, came 
hardy pioneers to take homestead and pre-emption claims; 
the forest was falling before the onslaughts of the ax; 
streams carried logs to Stillwater and Minneapolis; the 
“iron horse,” the steamboat, and the oxcart supplied flour 
mills with grist; churches and schoolhouses were being 
erected. The memory of the Sioux Outbreak was a grim 
reminder of the youthfulness of the state. 

The Lind Papers reveal a man with an Old World back- 
ground who became intensely American. Only a few letters 
suggest serious difficulty in orienting himself in the environ- 
ment of the adopted country. Lind was, however, con- 
scious of his Swedish origin; and during the last twenty 
years of his life he wrote and received letters that betray 
the awakening of this latent consciousness into a lively and 
ters from a very large number of prominent persons both within and 
outside the state of Minnesota. Among Minnesotans who are thus rep- 
resented in the collection, in addition to those mentioned by Dr. Stephen- 
son, are, for example, Tams Bixby, Cushman K. Davis, Thomas D. 
O’Brien, Cass Gilbert, William C. Edgar, Frank B. Kellogg, Pierce 
Butler, Magnus Johnson, William Watts Folwell, James J. Hill, Charles 
A. Towne, Frank A. Day, Alexander P. Anderson, William J. Mayo, 
Henrik Shipstead, George E. Vincent, and Walter H. Newton. Dr. 
Stephenson mentions some of the distinguished men outside the state with 
whom Lind corresponded. To that list may be added such names as 
David Starr Jordan, Samuel Untermeyer, William E. Borah, J. J. Slade, 
Nelson O’Shaughnessy, Arnold Shanklin, William W. Canada, Lincoln 


Steffens, Clinton E. MacEachran, William Bayard Hale, and Loring 
Olmsted. Ed. 
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deep study of the history of his native land and of the con- 
tribution of the Swedish stock to the composite population 
of his adopted state and country. 

During the years of Lind’s candidacy for public office 
there were many speculations and assertions in the press 
with reference to the so-called Swedish vote. His surpris- 
ingly large vote in 1896 and his election in 1898 were at the 
time universally attributed to defection from the Republican 
party of voters of Swedish blood. In other words, it was 
said that Lind’s countrymen were more loyal to their na- 
tionality than they were to the Republican party. 

Although the Lind Papers in themselves do not present 
a conclusive answer to this interesting and important phase 
of the political history of Minnesota, they do furnish the 
key to the solution of the problem. Unlike his distinguished 
adversary, Knute Nelson, who played a shrewd game in his 
campaigns to ensnare the Scandinavian vote, John Lind did 
not mount the steed of racial loyalty and antipathy in order 
to ride into the promised land of political patronage. His 
letters and speeches show that he was too independent and 
contentious to truckle and buckle to this interest and that. 
He was throughout his life in reality a political orphan—a 
natural independent. There is not a single document bear- 
ing his handwriting to indicate that he even thought of 
making use of a church or a lodge to further his political 
ambitions. This is not to say, however, that certain politi- 
cians and newspapers who supported him did not resort to 
every known political device to route the opposition. 

It has been somewhat of a puzzle why during the last 
thirty-five years the people of Minnesota have elected three 
Democratic governors and one Farmer-Labor governor and 
have saddled them with Republican or conservative legisla- 
tures. Perhaps the puzzle will never be completely solved; 
but the solution appears easier after perusing the Lind Pa- 
pers. Without ignoring the factor of nationality, it seems 
clear that Lind came close to victory in 1896, triumphed in 
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1898, and was elected but counted out in 1900 not because 
he was a Swede, but because discord within the ranks of the 
Republican party caused a sufficient number of voters to 
mark their ballots for a man who had won the reputation 
of being fearless, honest, and independent of ring dictation 
and machine politics. Election statistics show that in the 
eighties and nineties Republican candidates for the gover- 
norship won by narrow margins; and when various disaf- 
fected and disgruntled elements, including Alliance men, 
Populists, Silver Republicans, and Democrats, fused and 
united on a candidate who publicly declared himself a politi- 
cal orphan, the miracle of electing a governor who did not 
wear the Republican badge was worked. 

The Nelson-Merriam alliance, the Merriam-Clough en- 
tente, the Washburn-Nelson senatorial contest, the influence 
of railways and other corporations, and a number of other 
political developments and intrigues are either hinted at or 
clarified by the Lind Papers. For the student of Minne- 
sota history, however, the chief value of the collection con- 
sists in its contribution toward an understanding of the 
agrarian movements beginning with the Farmers’ Alliance, 
through Populism, and into the Nonpartisan League and 
the Farmer-Labor party. 

From 1886, when Lind was elected to Congress as a 
Republican, down to 1896, when he bolted and reluctantly 
accepted the gubernatorial nomination tendered him by 
Democrats, Populists, and Silver Republicans, his papers 
represent him as a legislator and politician consciously and 
unconsciously influenced by the Alliance and by Populism. 
Profoundly disturbed by the policies of the Harrison admin- 
istration and the trend of state politics in general —and 
by the course of the Merriam administration in particu- 
lar — Lind sought to keep within the Republican fold voters 
who were tempted to try the panaceas offered by the Al- 
liance and the Populist party. Although Lind voted for 
tariff and financial measures sponsored by Republican lead- 
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ership in Congress, and publicly defended them after they 
became laws, his correspondence takes us behind the scenes 
to reveal the mounting dissatisfaction with old-line leader- 
ship in both major parties, which culminated in the exciting 
“educational” campaign of 1896. From that epochal year 
through the years that remained to him, Lind was one of 
the leading exponents of Bryanism in the Northwest. 

Though Lind did not exactly pose as a representative of 
organized labor, he recommended and supported prominent 
labor leaders for appointment to office; and in advocating 
and obtaining the passage of federal legislation endorsed 
by the Knights of Labor and the American Federation of 
Labor, he won the gratitude of those organizations. As 
governor, his appointments and recommendations were in 
line with his record in Congress. 

It was Lind’s fortune to be a member of the board of 
regents of the University of Minnesota during the years 
when the institution inaugurated a program of expansion 
and building almost unprecedented in the history of higher 
education. Letters and mimeographed, typewritten, and 
printed reports bear witness to Lind’s activity as president 
of the board in acquiring property to enlarge the campus 
and in planning for a greater and larger university. 

Lind’s part in conserving the resources of his state for the 
enjoyment and profit of future generations will not be over- 
looked by historians, who will find in his papers evidence of 
his interest in many forward-looking projects from early 
manhood down to the last months of his life. He corre- 
sponded with members of Congress, governors, captains of 
industry, and others in the interest of the Indians, state and 
national parks, timber reserves, and the preservation of 
wild life. 

During the World War Lind was for a time a member of 
the Minnesota Commission of Public Safety. This body was 
called upon to deal with almost every conceivable kind of 
disloyalty and alleged disloyalty. During the closing weeks 
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of the war Minnesota was the battleground of one of the 
most exciting and acrimonious political campaigns in its his- 
tory. The intense bitterness of the campaign is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that the Nonpartisan League was drawn 
up in battle formation against a coalition of Republicans 
and Democrats, who sought to stem the tide of what they 
conceived to be a radical revolt. Both before and after his 
resignation from the commission, Lind played the role of a 
mediator who tried to conciliate and to induce sanity and 
discretion. In perspective, the hectic years from 1917 to 
1920 cast long shadows over the political contests that fol- 
low; and when the time is ripe to write the story of the Non- 
partisan League and the Farmer-Labor party, the historian 
will not overlook the Lind Papers. The day will come 
when the elder Lindbergh will have a biography that will 
paint the man against a background of twenty-five years of 
agrarian agitation in which for a time Lind was one of the 
principal figures. The Lind Papers, together with the pa- 
pers of men like Knute Nelson, Ignatius Donnelly, Charles 
A. Lindbergh, James Manahan, and others, provide a 
unique opportunity for the student of third-party move- 
ments in Minnesota and the Northwest. 

It seems a peculiar turn of fortune that in the years to 
come students of diplomatic history will consult the manu- 
script collection of the Minnesota Historical Society for 
material on a dramatic chapter in the history of the rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico. When the 
present writer considered the possibility of preparing the 
biography of John Lind, he expected to find in the Lind 
Papers a fairly complete collection of dispatches and letters 
that passed between the department of state and President 
Wilson’s personal representative, who spent seven long 
months of ‘“‘ watchful waiting” in Vera Cruz. He was not 
disappointed. Lind kept copies of practically every letter 
and telegram that he dispatched or received; but it was a 
surprise to find a voluminous correspondence that continued 
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for over two years after he had severed his official relations 
with the department of state. 

For more than two years Lind was one of the most 
trusted advisers of the legal representative of the Carranza 
government in Washington, Judge Charles A. Douglas. 
The ups and downs of the path to the recognition of the 
Carranza government may be traced in Lind’s correspond- 
ence with Douglas, Carranza, Arredondo, Zubaran, Cabre- 
ra, Bryan, Lansing, Colonel House, and Woodrow Wilson, 
not to mention many other men in both countries who were 
interested in the Carranzista cause. Interesting angles to 
this diplomatic episode, which had repercussions in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1916, are illuminated in the Lind Pa- 
pers. 

The Minnesota Historical Society is to be congratulated 
upon the acquisition of this, in some respects unique, collec- 
tion of manuscripts and documents and also upon having 
facilities and a staff that make it possible to examine them 
under most favorable conditions. 

GeorGE M. STEPHENSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 











CONCERNING THE KENSINGTON 
RUNE STONE 


When the Kensington stone was found in 1898, the credi- 
bility of its inscription seemed so doubtful, not only because 
the stone was found so far inland, but because of its contents, 
that it was condemned as a fraud by all. Photographs of 
the inscription were sent to many scholars both in Europe 
and America. Among the chief arguments of these scholars 
against its authenticity were the following: First, the in- 
scription shows that the rune master was ignorant of the 
proper numerals and substituted a system of his own in- 
vention. Second, he tells of an expedition in which two 
national groups, Goths and Norwegians, participated — an 
unthinkable mixture in personnel. Third, the expedition is 
said to have taken place about 1362—a time more than 
three hundred years removed from the known period of the 
early Norse voyages to America. These, and objections 
about linguistic and runic forms, were quite enough to con- 
sign the inscription to oblivion, and for many years it lay 
forgotten. 

But about ten years later the inscription had a resurrec- 
tion, and shortly after this it was conclusively shown that 
it was the critics—and not the inscription— who were in 
error about the three objections cited above. They have 
not since been presented against it. In like manner other 
objections were met, and the belief in the truth of the in- 
scription has been gaining ground. In 1932 my book on 
the Kensington stone was published. It met with a kind 
reception; nearly all the fifty-odd reviews, in fact, expressed 
views favorable to the authenticity of the inscription. The 
two prominent exceptions have been Dr. M. M. Quaife’s 
article, “‘ The Myth of the Kensington Rune Stone,” in the 
New England Quarterly for December, 1934, which was 
166 
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answered by the present writer in the following issue, and 
Professor L. M. Larson's paper, ‘The Kensington Rune 
Stone,” in Minnesota Hisrory for March, 1936. In this 
latest attack there is nothing particularly new, save that 
Professor Larson ventures to fix the early eighties as the 
time when the alleged fraud was perpetrated. He thinks 
that the stone may “have been shoved in under a growing 
tree that was old enough to endure a little tampering with 
its roots.” ? 

But in presenting this theory he forgets that in such case 
there would be no weathering of the inscription whatever, 
since the inscribed characters would not be exposed to the 
air. He shuts his eyes to the unchallenged testimony of a 
number of geologists who declare that the weathering of the 
inscription shows that it was chiseled long before Minnesota 
was settled by white men. The stone was on exhibition in 
St. Paul, Madison, Chicago, Rouen, France, and Oslo, Nor- 
way, and was inspected by numerous geologists. Not one 
of them has expressed the opinion that it was recently 
carved. Inasmuch as there seems to be no known artificial 
way of producing weathering of stone, the inability of these 
geologists to find evidence of recent origin is highly signifi- 
cant. In 1909 and 1910, when the controversy concerning 
the stone was at its height, the stone lay on a table in the 
ofice of the Minnesota Historical Society’s archaeologist, 
Professor Newton H. Winchell, a geologist of more than 
national fame. He and Dr. Warren Upham, another ge- 
ologist of national distinction, had the stone in their keeping 
for more than a year and examined it most thoroughly. 
Winchell discusses the weathering of the inscription with 
much detail in a report submitted to the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society, and he comes to the conclusion that the inscrip- 
tion may be five hundred years old.*. This report was con- 


*See ante, p. 22, 37. 

*“ The Kensington Rune Stone,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 
15: 233-237; “ Newton Horace Winchell,” in Minnesota Historical Col- 
lections, 15: 828. 
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curred in and signed by Dr. Upham and the other members 
of the investigating committee. Upham also wrote the fol- 
lowing statement for publication: 

When we compare the excellent preservation of the glacial scratches 
shown on the back of the stone, which were made several thousand 
years ago, with the mellow, time-worn appearance of the face of the 
inscription, the conclusion is inevitable that this inscription must have 
been carved many hundred years ago.® 

Professor W. O. Hotchkiss, state geologist of Wisconsin 
and later president of the Michigan school of mines, wrote 
in 1910: 

I have carefully examined the various phases of weathering on the 
Kensington stone, and, with all respect for the opinions of philologists, 
I am persuaded that the inscription cannot have been made in recent 
years. It must have been made at least fifty to a hundred years ago 
and perhaps earlier.* 

We have another unsolicited testimony from the late Pro- 
fessor O. E. Hagen, who for many years gave intensive 
study to cuneiform inscriptions. These writings traced on 
small bricks are often counterfeited for commercial pur- 
poses, which calls for special attention to the patina and 
weathering of the inscription. In his study of epigraphic 
characteristics, Hagen developed high skill, which makes his 
observations on the physical phases of the Kensington in- 
scription of special value. In a brief report on the Ken- 
sington stone, he has the following to say of the age of the 
inscription : 

In epigraphic respects I find in the inscription no evidence that it is 
anything except what it purports to be. I worked over the stone for 
a whole day under different kinds of light and found the runes on the 
whole to be what I looked for from that time and the people that are 
mentioned in the inscription.® 


* First published in Hjalmar R. Holand, “ First Authoritative Investi- 
gation of ‘Oldest Native Document in America,” in Journal of Ameri- 
can History, 4: 180 (second quarter, 1910). 

*Statement given to Professor Winchell and mentioned in Minnesota 
Historical Collections, 15: 236. 

*See complete statement in Reform (Eau Claire, Wisconsin), April 
29, 1926. For further particulars, see Hjalmar R. Holand, The Ken- 
sington Stone, 57-59 (Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1932). 
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This unanimous testimony of geologists and archaeolo- 
gists would seem to be almost conclusive evidence of the 
authenticity of the inscription. Yet Professor Larson does 
not so much as allude to the whole question of weathering 
save to dismiss it as “ distinctly of minor significance.” Such 
a cavalier disposal of perhaps the most vital line of inquiry 
regarding the stone, at the very beginning of his article, 
hardly conduces, it would seem, toward respect for Profes- 
sor Larson’s line of argumentation on other points. But 
his arguments may be taken up briefly in the order of presen- 
tation. 

1. Professor Larson is disposed to reject the entire evi- 
dence concerning the age of the tree underneath which the 
stone was found. He gives two reasons. The first is that 
‘since no one had taken the trouble to measure the girth of 
the tree, there was nothing definite to remember.” This 
objection will scarcely commend itself to his readers. The 
discovery of this stone was an extraordinary event in the 
lives of its finders, and it is reasonable to suppose that they 
would retain a sort of photographic impression of the stone 
and the tree in their minds. Dr. Knut Hoegh questioned 
each of the five witnesses separately to learn what this im- 
pression was. Two of the witnesses stated that the tree 
was “about 10 inches” in diameter at the base, while the 
other three said it was from “8 to 10 inches.”® When five 
witnesses separately agree so closely, there seems to be no 
reason for rejecting their testimony. These witnesses were 
all men of good character who apparently had nothing to 
gain by distorting the truth. 

Professor Larson’s second reason for rejecting the evi- 
dence concerning the tree is a statement made by Professor 
George T. Flom that Samuel Olson, one of the witnesses, 

* Larson, ante, p. 21-23; Holand, Kensington Stone, 40. Dr. Hoegh 
describes most favorably the trustworthy character of these witnesses. 


See his “ Kensington og Elbow Lake stenene,” in Symra: en aarbog for 
norske paa begge sider af havet, 5: 184-187 (Decorah, lowa, 1909). 
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had told him that the tree was four inches in diameter. 
This is a rather weak objection, for Flom has no signed 
statement or affidavit to support his claim. When Olson 
was shown this report by Flom, he indignantly repudiated 
the assertion.*. It would seem that Professor Flom made 
his investigation in a rather desultory manner. Thus, he 
apparently made no attempt to interview a variety of wit- 
nesses and check their statements one against another. His 
report on what was said by Olson is invalidated by Olson’s 
later repudiation. Professor Flom spoke also with Olof 
Ohman, who conducted him to the place where the stone 
was found and pointed to a tree of approximately the right 
size. Instead of measuring it and obtaining a signed state- 
ment, Flom merely guessed that it was seven or eight inches 
thick. Such a slipshod inquiry is hardly of much value in a 
scientific investigation. Furthermore, there seems to be no 
reason for rejecting the testimony of the other four wit- 
nesses because of Flom’s hearsay report about the fifth. 
The most that an exacting judge could demand would be 
that both Flom’s and Olson’s testimony be rejected because 
of their disagreement. This leaves four separate testi- 
monies which stand unchallenged and agree in substance 
about the size of the tree.® 

2. Professor Larson uses considerable space in attempt- 
ing to show that the explorers of 1362 could not have entered 
Minnesota by way of Hudson Bay because of the dan- 
ger of starvation and scurvy in wintering on the shores of 
that bay. He cites the sad fate of Captain Jens Munk and 
his crew as proof. But it cannot be denied that scores, per- 
haps hundreds, of vessels have wintered there. Radisson 
mentions several vessels wintering there as early as 1680. 

*Olson’s signed statements are printed in Holand, Kensington Stone, 
292, and in Minnesota Historical Collections, 15: 222-224. 

*See Holand, Kensington Stone, 37-46, for an estimate of the probable 
age of the tree, based on tabulations compiled by the United States for- 


est service from the annual rate of growth of hundreds of specimens 
examined. The result is about seventy years. 
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If starvation and scurvy would make Paul Knutson’s jour- 
ney impossible, then the same causes would frustrate the 
efforts of the Hudson's Bay Company, but we know they did 
not. The fact is, the hardships of life on the shores of 
Hudson Bay appear to be greatly exaggerated. Knud Ras- 
mussen and six companions spent two winters and a summer 
on a small naked island in the extreme northern part of 
Hudson Bay, seven hundred miles north of Nelson River. 
They found an abundance of game and fish and enjoyed 
good health. Peter Freuchen spent almost twenty years 
in the extreme northern end of Greenland on the seventy- 
seventh parallel, fourteen hundred miles north of the Nelson 
River. As early as 1333 three Norsemen from southern 
Greenland spent a winter on a small island off the coast 
of Greenland on the seventy-third parallel and left an in- 
scription there to prove it.” Why then should it be impos- 
sible for a company of picked men to spend a winter in the 
southern part of Hudson Bay, eleven hundred miles farther 
south ? 

3. Professor Larson next discusses the difficulties of as- 
cending the Nelson River and quotes with tacit approval a 
statement by Dr. Quaife that “such a journey was beyond 
the resources of ordinary men.”’'® Shall we then conclude 
that these explorers of 1362 were incapable of doing what 
thousands of later voyageurs and fur traders have done? 
From 1680 up to the present time employees of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company have been going up and down the Nelson 
and Hayes rivers and portaging around the falls in exactly 
the way that the travelers of 1362 would have had to do 
it. In one way it would be less difficult for the latter to 
venture upon this river trip, for they would not be deterred 


*Knud Rasmussen, Den store sladerejse, iii (Copenhagen, 1932) ; 
Peter Freuchen, Arctic Adventure, (New York, 1935); Magnus Olsen, 
“ Kingigtorsoak-Stenen,” in Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidenskap, 5: 189- 
258 (Oslo, 1932). 

* See ante, p. 26, 
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by a foreknowledge of the labors that awaited them. Once 
having set out, it would be a matter of meeting obstacles as 
they came. As these obstacles were not insurmountable, 
the travelers would eventually, barring accidents, reach the 
quiet waters above. 

4. Professor Larson mentions the implication in the in- 
scription that it was written on an island. ‘‘ Unless compe- 
tent geographers are ready to come forward and testify to 
a strong conviction that there was an island in that place in 
the fourteenth century,” he will refuse to believe it. In 
another place he asserts that it probably did not exist and he 
calls it a “mythical” island.11 I do not know how many 
testimonies from competent geographers will be required to 
still his doubts. His objections have been answered by two 
scientists of national distinction. One is Winchell, the other 
is Upham. Being geologists who were familiar with for- 
mations of glacial origin all over the state, they were prob- 
ably as qualified to speak on this question as anyone. Ina 
letter to me of August 17, 1911, Winchell writes: ‘‘ The 
changes of physiography are such that no faker could have 
wrought them into such an inscription within the last 100 
years.” This he repeats in a more emphatic way in a state- 
ment written for publication as follows: 

I am convinced from the geological conditions and the physical changes 
which the region has experienced, probably during the last 500 years, 
that the stone contains a genuine record of a Scandinavian exploration 
into Minnesota, and must be accepted as such for the date named.!” 
In the report of the museum committee of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, which was written mainly by Winchell, 
he also repeatedly “testifies to a strong conviction that 
there was an island in that place in the fourteenth century.” 
This report was signed by Upham, a recognized authority 
on Minnesota geography, who separately affirmed his con- 
viction concerning the existence of the island in the four- 


™ See ante, p. 26-29. 
* Holand, in Journal of American History, 4: 180, 
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teenth century, in an article in Records of the Past.'* Both 
scientists made several local examinations of the topography. 

5. The fourteen days’ journey. The inscription states 
that ten men were left in charge of the boats down by the 
ocean (hawit). This ocean is said to be fourteen pagh-rise, 
or “days’ journey,” from the place where the stone was 
found. As the nearest arm of the ocean is Hudson Bay, 
which is about 1,050 miles from Kensington by way of the 
meandering river route, I have assumed that the distance 
indicated by the term pagh-rise is the same as that des- 
ignated by degr sigling, a unit of distance equal to about 
seventy-five English miles; in this sense the term was gen- 
erally used by sailors, as is admitted by many scholars, 
including Professor Larson.’* Professor Larson emphati- 
cally objects to the idea that a sea term would be used in 
reckoning travel on land when another term, the rast or 
rést, was in general use. He finds evidence in this to indi- 
cate that the inscription cannot be genuine. But if the rune 
master had used rast or rdst, this would be strong evidence 
that the inscription could not have been written in the Mid- 
dle Ages, for the rdst was never used in measuring distances 
traveled on lakes or rivers. While rdst, meaning “ rest,” 
was in general use in land travel, it represented no definite 
unit of distance, but only “the distance between two resting 
places.”” This distance was variable, depending on whether 
one traveled in a flat or a mountainous country.'® It was 

* Minnesota Historical Collections, 15: 221, 247, 251, 253; Warren 
Upham, “ The Kensington Rune Stone, Its Discovery, Its Inscriptions, 


and Opinions concerning Them,” in Records of the Past, 9:6 (January- 
February, 1910). 

“ Fridtjof Nansen, In Northern Mists, Arctic Exploration in Early 
Times, 2:170n. (New York, 1911); William Hovgaard, Voyages of 
the Norsemen to America, 61-64 (New York, 1914); Geoffrey M. 
Gathorne-Hardy, The Norse Discoverers of America, 198-211 (Oxford, 
England, 1921); Andrew Fossum, The Norse Discovery of America, 80, 
91 (Minneapolis, 1918). 

* Hjalmar Falk and Alf Torp, Etymologisches wérterbuch (Heidel- 
burg, 1910) ; Richard Cleasby and Gudbrand Vigfusson, J celandic-English 
Dictionary (Oxford, England, 1884). 
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therefore used more frequently to indicate the length of 
time occupied in making a journey than to designate the 
actual distance covered. 

There was a much more definite standard for measuring 
distance. This in its unit form was the vika. The root 
word is vikja, meaning “ to move,” “turn,” or “ shift.”’ Vika 
originally referred to the time spent in rowing a boat by 
one shift of oarsmen until they were relieved by another.’® 
The distance covered in these vika, or “shifts,” varied in 
different parts of the Scandinavian countries, depending pre- 
sumably on the kind of boats used locally and the number 
of oars. This variation in the length of the vika is pre- 
served in the difference in length of the mile in the northern 
countries, as the Scandinavian mile is approximately the 
same as the vika. The local difference in the length of the 
vika or mile is immaterial to this discussion. The ty/ft, as 
the word shows, was a dozen vika and was the same as 
a dagr sigling (‘‘day’s sailing’’) reckoned by its ordinary 
maximum. This ordinary maximum for a twelve-hour jour- 
ney was seventy-five miles or a little more, as stated above. 
A vika was, therefore, in Norway and Sweden, equal to 
about six and one-fourth English miles. As most of the 
travel was done at sea, and as dagr sigling was the most 
comprehensive for measuring long journeys, this is the term 
most frequently used, but there were also similar multiples 
of vika, such as dag rodr (‘‘day’s rowing’’) for sea travel. 
Of travel on land N. M. Peterson writes: ‘“‘ Often the jour- 
ney’s length is described in terms of dags reise, dags for, 
dags leit and viku fér.”** In nearly all such journeys, 
whether on sea or on land, it must have been necessary al- 
most daily to compute distances by vika, and then add these 
together for a larger denomination, because of shifting 

* Hjalmar Falk and Alf Torp, Etymologisk ordbog (Christiania). 

* Gronlands historiske mindesmarker, 3:228, 240 (Copenhagen, 
1845) ; Haandbog i gammel nordisk geografi, 133 (Copenhagen, 1834) ; 
J. E. Rydquist, Svenska sprakets lagar, 6:73 (Stockholm, 1850-1883). 


See also the references listed in footnote 14. 
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winds and other troubles which cut down the ordinary maxi- 
mum. 

The use of vika as a unit of distance was not confined to 
ocean travel, but was used also in computing distances on 
fjords and inland waters. Thus Ivar Baardsson, who about 
1342 was supervisor of the bishop’s properties in Green- 
land, describes a small lake as being two vika wide. An- 
other early writer says: vatnit var halfrar viku breitt, “ the 
lake was half a vika wide.”” The term was used whether 
the journey was made by sailing, rowing, or swimming. 
This is illustrated by the story in Landnama, in which a 
kinsman of Erik the Red swims to an island a long half 
vika from the shore in order to get fresh beef with which 
to feed his visitor. The expression was used also in describ- 
ing the relative position of points on land. Ivar Baards- 
son states that Snefellsness is twelve vika farther west on 
Iceland than Reykjaness."* 

The Kensington explorers, upon leaving the sea, where 
for seven years they had been counting their vika and add- 
ing them up into degr sigling, would have no reason for 
changing their system. They continued on the water in 
boats as before. The Nelson River is‘seven miles wide at 
its mouth and extends like a fjord for a long distance inland. 
It is broken by many rapids, but for long distances it ex- 
pands into long lakes. When the explorers reached Lake 
Winnipeg, they came to a vast expanse of water, three hun- 
dred miles long, and so wide that for much of the time they 
could not see the other side. The travelers would there- 
fore do as they were accustomed — add together the num- 
ber of vika, and comprise them into a larger measure. As 
the journey in boats continued to within a few miles of the 
place where they left their inscription, this would leave only 
a very small fraction of the journey that could be reckoned 


* Grénlands historiske mindesmarker, 3: 251, 254, 643; Fornmanna 
sigur, 8:32 (Copenhagen, 1825-1837); Landnama, 107 (Copenhagen, 
1843) ; Flateyjarbok, 1: 554 (Christiania, 1860). 
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in résts. ,Yet Professor Larson would have reckoned the 
whole journey in résts/ 

6. The identification of the fatal camp site “ by 2 skerries 
one days-journey [ags-rise] north from this stone’’ stands 
or falls with the interpretation of pags-rise as representing 
seventy-five miles. Until this interpretation is proved fal- 
lacious, nothing more need be said. 

7. Professor Larson calls Paul Knutson a “ fanatical ex- 
plorer” because he ventured to explore the interior of the 
new land.’® If so, we must give the same contemptuous 
designation to many later distinguished explorers of America 
whose endeavors differed little from his. There is, for 
instance, considerable similarity between La Salle’s last jour- 
ney, of 1684-87, and that of Paul Knutson. Both fol- 
lowed the shores of North America, the one on the south 
seeking the mouth of the Mississippi, the other on the 
north seeking a company of apostates. Both failed in their 
missions and saw fit to return to their headquarters on the 
St. Lawrence by an overland journey. If Paul Knutson was 
a fanatic in venturing a thousand miles inland, what shall 
we say of Jolliet and Marquette, who penetrated more than 
twice as far? And supposing Knutson were a “ fanatical 
explorer,” what of it? His character and motives have 
little to do with the abstract question of whether the Ken- 
sington inscription is true or false. 

8. Professor Larson proceeds to discuss the linguistic fea- 
tures of the inscription. He complains that: 

One of the earliest arguments directed against the authenticity of the 
stone was that the language of the inscription gave an impression of 
having a distinctly modern character. . . . Any man of average edu- 
cation, if he hears the inscription read aloud correctly, will be able to 
understand every word and every line, even though he has had no 
previous knowledge as to its tenor and purport.”° 

This is about as scientific as to argue that the Canterbury 
Tales or the old English ballads must be spurious, because, 


* See ante, p. 29. 
” See ante, p. 30. 
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forsooth, “any man of average education” will be able to 
understand practically every word and line if he but hears 
them “ read aloud correctly!’’ The Swedish and Norwegian 
diplomataria abound in letters from the fourteenth century 
which have the same “distinctly modern character.” For 
instance, Henrik Henriksson, a priest from West Gothland, 
who in 1371 was King Haakon’s household chaplain, wrote 
intimate letters to the king which phonetically are quite 
modern.”! 

9. Professor Larson points out that, according to Dr. 
Stefan Einarsson, I have committed a number of errors in 
my linguistic analysis. Here, at last, he has found a just 
cause for criticism, for I humbly admit that this charge is 
true. In this analysis I have quoted about two hundred and 
fifty excerpts from half as many fourteenth century writings 
to illustrate words and constructions under discussion. In 
so doing I have misunderstood certain words and forms and 
thus quoted some irrelevant passages, which I greatly regret. 
I am very thankful to Dr. Einarsson for pointing out my 
errors. He has written the best and most helpful review 
of my monograph on the stone, although he is far from com- 
plimentary in some respects. Some of the errors that he 
notes are later mentioned by Larson, and I will discuss them 
in their proper place, as I am under no delusion as to infal- 
libility. 

But after all is said, it is not the present writer who is on 
trial in this investigation, but the Kensington inscription. 
If Larson had remembered this, he would not have al- 
luded to Dr. Einarsson’s commentary, for this does not 
cite a single linguistic objection against the inscription. On 
the contrary, Dr. Einarsson has in several instances added 
weight to the linguistic evidence in favor of the inscription. 
In his closing summary I fail to find any indictment against 

“= See Henriksson’s letter of 1371 in Diplomatarium Norvegicum, vol. 
6, no. 278; also his letter of 1370, written at the dictation of Queen Mar- 
garet. A facsimile of the latter appears in A. Taranger, Norges historie 


(Oslo, 1909-1917). 
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the inscription, but rather an appeal to other scholars to 
give it the study it deserves. He writes: 

He [Holand] has actually succeeded in producing some linguistic ma- 
terial not easily refuted in support of the inscriptions, as for instance 
parallels to show that the singular of verbs could be used for the 
plural, or that the old dative plural was supplanted by the accusative. 

In view of this circumstance and of the many other facts speak- 
ing for the genuineness of the stone, the well-documented story of 
its origin, its weathered appearance, the plausible connection with 
fourteenth-century Scandinavian history, etc.—it is my conviction 
that linguists and runologists would do well to take the matter under 
renewed consideration before rendering their final verdict.** 

10. Oppagelsefarp. Larson cites Dr. Einarsson to show 
that I am in error in deriving oppage from the Old Norse 
dagar uppi, which according to Vigfusson means “ day dawns 
upon one.” Johan Fritzner and Einarsson translate it en 
overraskes af Dagens Frembrud, that is, “ one is overtaken 
by the dawn.’ This seems to have a cognate meaning 
to “reveal,” “disclose,” or “discover,” but perhaps I am 
wrong in seeking the derivation there; I am not an etymolo- 
gist. It was Gustav Indrebé, professor of Old Norse in 
Bergen University, who proposed the derivation to me in 
writing. Inasmuch as two such eminent philologists as In- 
drebé and Einarsson disagree on this, I am willing to drop 
this attempt at derivation and, like Dr. Einarsson, be con- 
tent to say that the word is a loan from the German or 
Frisian. As Dr. Einarsson says: “‘ There is no reason to 
object to this special word.” ** 

11. Mans and man. Professor Larson does not state 
the criticism correctly when he says that I confuse the nomi- 
native singular mapr, meaning “man,” with man, meaning 
“slaves.” My error was that I confused the collective 
genitive mans (called artens genetiv), meaning “ folk” or 
“people,” with the collective neuter man, meaning “ people 

™ Speculum: A Journal of Mediaeval Studies, 8: 407 (July, 1933). 


*Cleasby and Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary; Speculum, 
8: 404. 
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of one’s household” and, most commonly, “ slave or slaves.” 
This collective genetive was also used in the nominative in 
the fourteenth century, as appears in a letter of West Goth- 
land of 1349: twer gother mens siggia. My mistake was 
in trying to be too explicit. This mistake does not, how- 
ever, in the least affect the propriety of the use of mans in 
the inscription, as I have given many illustrations of its simi- 
lar use both in Old Norse and in modern Icelandic, and also 
one from West Gothland, the home of one of the two groups 
mentioned in the inscription. Dr. Einarsson calls this last 
‘an excellent example in proof of his [Holand’s] conten- 
tion.” *4 

12. I acknowledge with thanks Professor Larson's cor- 
rection that 6 was not the last letter of the Danish-Latin 
alphabet in the fourteenth century. While it appears as a 
separate letter variously marked to indicate different sounds 
between e and 0, it was considered as a form of o until much 
later. I have given numerous examples from the four- 
teenth century showing a close similarity in form to the 6 
in the inscription, as Professor Larson admits.*® 

13. The inscription contains seven strange characters 
which are not true runes. I have shown that five of these 
strange signs are found in manuscripts of the fourteenth 
century and that they must have been borrowed there. Lar- 
son admits this, but objects that this explanation is of no 
help, ‘“‘since it does not prove that they ever were used in 
runic inscriptions.” 2° The answer is that it is quite imma- 
terial whether or not these seven characters were ever used 
in another runic inscription. The pertinent question is 
whether there is a good and sufficient reason for their use 
in the Kensington inscription. There are only three rea- 
sonable explanations for the presence of these strange sym- 
bols, and these three possibilities will here be discussed. 

* Svensk diplomatarium, vol. 1, no. 4503; Speculum, 8: 407. 


* Holand, Kensington Stone, 112-117; Larson, ante, p. 33. 
* See ante, p. 34. 
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First, the inscription was written by a modern but unlet- 
tered forger who, without access to books, had learned his 
runes from runic inscriptions in his home vicinity. This 
theory will scarcely commend itself, for the inscription 
shows that its alleged modern author was a man of much 
learning in philology and history. Nor would this theory 
explain why he did not use the proper runes for a, k, u, and 
y, which may be seen on almost any rune stone. The simi- 
larity of the Dalecarlian rune for a does not prove that it 
is the work of an immigrant from that part of Sweden for, 
while there is a similarity, there is one important diver- 
gence —the hook on the upper right arm. Moreover, it 
does not explain the signs for a, e, g, i, k, 1, n, 0, p, s, t, u 
(v), y, @, and 6, whose equivalents are all very different 
in the Dalecarlian runes. Moreover, the language cf the 
inscription makes a Dalecarlian origin impossible. I have 
elsewhere compared a dozen words in the inscription with 
their Dalecarlian equivalents, and shown that there is wide 
dissimilarity between the two dialects.*7 Both in runic signs 
and dialectic terms, Dalecarlian usage shows less similarity 
to the Kensington inscription than does that of practically 
any other district in the Scandinavian north. 

Second, the inscription was written by a forger who got 
his information from books. This theory is no better than 
the former, for if the author of the inscription got his in- 
formation from books on runes, there is no reason for the 
presence of the seven strange symbols. A forger would 
naturally follow a standard runic model as closely as pos- 
sible, for any divergence from it would create suspicion. 
The theory of a forgery can give no reasonable explanation 
for the absence of the proper runic forms for a, u, k, and y, 
as they are very common, while @, 6, and j are rare. Nor 
would a forger of 1884 (the latest possible date, according 
to Larson) know anything of the peculiar Latin script forms 


**See Adolph Noreen’s complete table of Dalecarlian runes, in Forn- 
vannen, 1906. It is reprinted in Holand, Kensington Stone, 120-124. 
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used in the fourteenth century unless he had gained access 
to unpublished documents stored in the big libraries, for 
these documents were not published in facsimile until after 
this date.** 

The third alternative is that the inscription was written 
approximately at the time it purports to have been, and upon 
that assumption all these runic irregularities can be satisfac- 
torily explained. The use of runes had by 1362 become in- 
frequent because the Latin alphabet had become the means 
of expression in writing. Probably only one or two of the 
explorers had any knowledge of these obsolete signs, and 
only the fact that runes were much easier to carve, as they 
are nearly all made up of straight lines, could have recom- 
mended their use. For seven years these men had toiled 
amid strange scenes, and their runic expert had no means of 
refreshing his knowledge, as there was then no existing book 
on runes. In such circumstances it would not be strange if 
he could not recall the true form of all his runic symbols. I 
should not be surprised if a keenly intelligent man of to- 
day would be unable to reproduce all the signs of the Greek 
alphabet seven years after he had studied them. 

In such a dilemma the rune master would necessarily have 
to replace the missing characters with equivalents from the 
Latin script. Personally, he may have been ignorant of 
such scripts, but this deficiency possibly could be supplied by 
someone among his nineteen associates. The substitution 
of Latin script letters for runic signs in an inscription as late 
as 1362 is therefore a perfectly reasonable thing to find. 

14. Battle axes. Professor Larson now turns to a re- 
view of the “corroborative finds” described by me. He 
cites Dr. Einarsson to the effect that K. P. Petterson, a 
Swedish writer, describes an ax, apparently similar to the 

*H. Hildebrand’s Svenska skriftprof was published in 1894; Kaa- 
lund’s Palaografisk atlas in 1903, Flateyjarbok in 1906. The first 
volume of Diplomatarium Norvegicum, which was published in 1847, 


contains two pages of facsimiles, but these illustrate the use of only one 
of the seven strange symbols. 
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one shown in figure 21 of my book, as being used for hewing 
the surface of log timbers —that is, a broadax.*" The out- 
standing feature of the ax shown in figure 21 in the Ken- 
sington Stone is its thick blade, which is an inch in thickness 
a little more than an inch from the cutting edge. American 
broadaxes have thin blades, permitting the ax to enter the 
wood at an almost parallel line with the surface of the tim- 
ber, thus producing a smooth surface. An ax with an edge 
like a crowbar (see figure 21) could only be made to enter 
the wood by a very heavy strike and at a very blunt angle — 
the very things an expert timber worker seeks to avoid. 
While I shall look further into this matter, I am inclined 
to believe that Mr. Petterson has misapprehended the uses 
of the ax mentioned by him. In the museum in Skara in 
West Gothland there is an ax which the curator, Dr. S. 
Wellin, says ‘“‘in all important features is identical’ with 
that shown in figure 21. He adds that “the axe has un- 
doubtedly been used as a battle-axe, especially for smashing 
helmets.” *° 

Pending further study of this ax, it may be stated that the 
criticism adduced does not in the least affect the antiquity 
of the other similar battle-ax shown in figure 20 of my book. 
The circumstances of its discovery show that it was in its 
finding place hundreds of years before Minnesota was set- 
tled by white man. This ax was found within a forest 
which, when the pioneers came, comprised about a thousand 
acres. No buildings have ever been erected on this quarter 
section, ‘the land being gravelly and almost unfit for culti- 
vation.” The following is a part of the affidavit describing 
the circumstances under which it was found: 

The trees had been cut some years before, and the stumps were 


pulled up by Mr. Davidson by means of a stump-puller. Beneath 
one of these stumps he found a heavy axe of strange shape, the like 


* K. P. Petterson, “ Lantmannaredskap i Nagu,” in Folkloristiska och 
etnografiska studier, 2: 131-197 (Helsingfors, 1917). 
* Holand, Kensington Stone, 173. 
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of which he had never seen before. The top of the stump under 
which the axe was found was more than two feet in diameter, and my 
husband said that it must have been several hundred years old. The 
axe lay quite deep in the hole, about a foot and a half below the sur- 
face of the ground.*! 

The affidavit is signed by Mrs. Martha Davidson, an elderly 
woman of refinement and unquestioned honesty, who had no 
reason for falsifying the facts of the finding. 

As to the age of this type of ax, Dr. Bengt Thordeman, 
assistant curator of Stockholm’s large historical museum, 
gave me the following statement: 

The axe marked B. Thm [see Fig. 20] is in type practically iden- 
tical with St. Olaf’s axe on the reredos from Wsteraker . . . now 
in the National Historical Museum, dated 1468.° 
As Professor Larson has no criticism to offer against the 
two ancient axes pictured in figures 22 and 24, nothing more 
need be said here. 

15. The fire steel. Professor Larson writes: 

As to the fire steel, one need only call attention to the statement 
of the finder: “ The fire-steel is just the same size and form vas the 
fire-steels which my grandmother used 65 or 66 years ago.’ 

How anyone, in the face of this statement, can claim a medieval 
origin for the steel is difficult to understand.** 

The purpose of this distorted statement is evidently to make 
me look ridiculous. For some reason Larson chooses to 
suppress the two salient facts which make this fire steel an 
object of archaeological interest. One is the remarkable 
circumstances of its discovery. This is stated in a signed 
statement and a corroborative affidavit. The following is 
the statement of the finder, Ole Jevning, whose letter is 
dated Climax, Minnesota, June 8, 1914: 

I have your letter concerning the fire-steel which I found. I set- 
tled here in June, 1871, and we were the first to take land around 


here. A short time after I settled here, I was boring holes with a six- 
inch post-hole auger. When I got about two feet down I heard 


* Holand, Kensington Stone, 159. 
© Holand, Kensington Stone, 172. 
*™ See ante, p. 35. 
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something scrape against the auger and I pulled it up thinking I had 
struck a stone. The dirt clung to the auger and I examined it look- 
ing for the stone and found the little fire-steel. It was much rusted 
and there was also some charcoal and ashes. It must have been there 
a long time, because the place where this hole was bored was on a 
dry elevation. The fire-steel is just the same size and form as the 
fire-steels which my grandmother used 65 or 66 years ago. . . .*4 

The important fact in this communication is that this Nor- 
wegian fire steel was found about two feet below the surface 
of the ground in a layer of charcoal and ashes. This im- 
plies that the steel was lost while a fire was being made. As 
the charcoal and the fire steel were found so deeply under 
the surface of a dry knoll, this indicates that a very long pe- 
riod—probably hundreds of years—must have elapsed 
since the fire steel was left there, for the fire steel and the 
ashes could only have been buried together by the slow ac- 
cumulation of wind-blown particles of dust and the decaying 
humus of many years’ vegetation. 

Inasmuch as the environment in which the fire steel was 
found shows that the latter was left there long before any 
Scandinavian settlers came into the West, the next step was 
to learn if this could be a French fire steel left by some early 
coureur de bois. Investigation showed that this was not so. 
A full-size photograph was sent to the McCord National 
Museum in Montreal, where many early French fire steels 
may be seen. The museum reported that the Minnesota 
steel “thas a distinct character of its own which is not 
French.” Similar inquiries in all other possible directions 
but one proved equally negative. The one exception was 
the University Museum in Oslo, whose assistant curator 
wrote as follows: 

At the same time I will state that the fire-steel which carries the 
same mark [Fig. 25] in its entire form with the spiral ends is of ex- 


actly the same type as the fire-steels which in great numbers have been 
found in Norwegian graves from the Viking Age.*® 


“ Holand, Kensington Stone, 167. 
* Holand, Kensington Stone, 176, 179. 
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The two important facts concerning this find are there- 
fore: first, that the fire steel was found under circumstances 
which preclude the possibility that it could have been brought 
in by the settlers of that region; and second, that precisely 
similar fire steels were in use in the Middle Ages in the 
Scandinavian countries and nowhere else. These two im- 
portant facts Professor Larson in his search for truth 
chooses to suppress. Instead he mentions only the imma- 
terial fact that such fire steels were in use in Norway about 
1850. This only shows that the same type of fire steels 
have been in use from the Middle Ages down to the present, 
just as have the same type of awls, buckets, fishhooks, and 
the like. Under the circumstances, I feel urged to para- 
phrase Professor Larson and remark: How anyone, search- 
ing for historical truth, can thus suppress important facts, is 
difficult to understand. 

16. The spearhead. Professor Larson makes the fol- 
lowing observation on spears: 


Spearheads were made in all lands and in a great variety of forms; 
individual smiths had their own patterns. One need go no farther 
than Webster’s New International Dictionary (see under “ lance”) 
to find a picture of such a head, which, except for the length of the 
blade, has all the essential characteristics of the one shown in Holand’s 
book.#¢ 


This shows that Larson has not yet taken up the study 
of spearheads, for his statement is full of misconceptions. 
For instance, the /ength of the blade is the least typical fea- 
ture of a spearhead and it often varies within one country. 
The width of the blade, on the other hand, is a fundamental 
characteristic. The spearhead shown in the dictionary is 
quite wide because it is English. It would be strange in- 
deed if a single wide spear blade of domestic make, like the 
one referred to by Larson, could be found in any of the 
twenty-odd museums of Sweden and Norway, as the people 


* Ante, p. 36. 
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of these countries preferred spears with narrow blades and 
long tapering points. 

An even more typical difference is found in the length of 
the hollow shank. English spears, of which I examined 
more than a hundred in the Tower of London, all have long 
heavy shanks, because the shaft is held in place by the shank 
only. The same is generally true of German spears shown 
in the Zeughaus in Berlin, although there are other typical 
differences. Norwegian and Swedish spearheads are char- 
acterized by very short shanks, three to four inches long. 
The spearhead found near Whitehall, Wisconsin, has a 
shank three and three-eighths inches long on the outside, 
permitting only one and three-eighths inches of the shaft to 
enter the shank.*? For this reason the shanks of Scandi- 
navian spears were provided with two opposite strap-like 
extensions of steel, about seven inches long, which held the 
shaft firmly by means of clinched bolts. These straps are 
never seen on English and French spears, and rarely on Ger- 
man. It is a mistake to suppose that “individual smiths 
had their own patterns.” The shape of a spear, which in 
the Middle Ages was almost as much a part of a man’s at- 
tire as a necktie is now, was prescribed by well-established 
national customs. 

With the possible exception of one, the five implements 
all belong to the same remote period as the date on the Ken- 
sington stone. They were found under circumstances which 
preclude the possibility of their having been brought in by 
early settlers. Their place of origin is southern Sweden 
and Norway, just as the members of this expedition are said 
to have come from southern Sweden and Norway. They 
were discovered in the same part of America as was the 
stone, and no similar finds have been reported elsewhere. 
They are just such things as these explorers needed on their 
journey. On the assumption that they belonged to the ex- 


* Holand, Kensington Stone, 168-170, 177. 
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plorers of 1362, their presence is easily understood. On 
any other assumption, each of these finds is just as puzzling 
as is the stone to its critics. 

In closing this survey one can perhaps do no better than 
recall Professor Larson’s final words: 
The theory that the forgery was intended as a hoax disposes of all the 
problems that the inscription has raised. A forger who is preparing 
a fraud of this sort does not have to be consistent on all points. In 
his syntax, in his choice of runes, and in his dealings with geographical 
facts he is likely to allow himself much freedom, always being careful, 
of course, not to wander too far afield.*8 

Quite so! Yet by his own line of argumentation, Larson 
would have us believe that this forger, although “ always 


being careful . . . not to wander too far afield,” neverthe- 
less ‘‘ chiseled the inscription on an island that probably did 
not exist . . . three hundred miles from a sea which ap- 


parently was as mythical as the island’’; that he used seven 
runic characters which could only serve to bring his produc- 
tion under fire, where any rational being would have used 
standard forms; that he perversely employed “at least a 
dozen important deviations” from fourteenth-century liter- 
ary usage; that in spite of everything, he “could probably 
make some claim to scholarship”! Truly, a strange crea- 
ture, this hypothetical forger of Professor Larson’s! 
Instead of crediting him with “some claim to scholar- 
ship,” one wonders if this forger is entitled even to a claim 
for ordinary common sense or sanity. Why couldn’t or 
wouldn’t any forger have written “41 days’ journey” in- 
stead of “14 days’ journey,” supposing he knew only these 
two symbols, and thus brought at least a glimmering of 
sense to his critics? Why couldn’t he have followed any 
ordinary textbook on runes and Old Swedish syntax? Why 
didn’t he make his inscription short, instead of one of the 
longest on record, and thus avoid most of the pitfalls his 
critics insist he fell into? Why did he bury his amazing 


* Ante, p. 37. 
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production, face down, under a tree on a stony hillside, 
where it might never be found? Why, with all the physical 
work and scholarship involved, didn’t he use even a child’s 
intelligence in perpetrating his fraud? 

Dark questions, these. Professor Larson blandly ig- 
nores them all. And then, to cap it all, we find that by 
some curious legerdemain, the alleged forger—this indus- 
trious scholar and blundering nitwit—is able to create on 
his runes a weathering that fools completely the ablest ge- 
ologists of his time and region! A truly astounding crea- 
ture! 

HJALMAR R. HOLAND 
EPHRAIM, WISCONSIN 
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PROBATE RECORDS Ae 
The opening of the new National Archives in Washing- 


ton, the recent movement to organize an Institute of Ar- 
chivists, and the inventories of local archives that have been 
carried forward with emergency funds during the past two 
years are all indicative of a general appreciation on the part 
of historians of the importance of archival collections as 
source material. Many students, however, are not familiar 
with the different categories of records and do not utilize 
the resources that are at hand. Dr. Grace Lee Nute has 
pointed out in the pages of this quarterly the wealth of de- 
tailed information that is a largely hidden treasure in our 
county courthouses (see ante, 15:194-199). The pur- 
pose of the present article is to suggest more specifically 
some of the many possible uses of one important series, the 
records of the probate judge. While the pages that fol- 
low are based mainly on a study of materials in the Coles 
County Courthouse at Charleston, Illinois, and the Mar- 
ion County Courthouse at Indianapolis, Indiana, they are 
offered not as a catalogue of data relating to those localities, 
but as a description of what may be found in probate rec- 
ords generally, as they are preserved throughout the North- 
west. Students of Minnesota history will find their local 
depositories equally rich in source materials. 

Inventories of estates contain many significant details that 
add life and color to our picture of the frontier home. 
Featherbeds, quilts, rugs, brass clocks, Windsor chairs, 
breakfast tables, Dutch ovens, washboards, tubs, and 
smoothing irons — furnishings for every room in a house — 
are included in these itemized catalogues of personal prop- 
erty. Often appraisers’ valuations and the prices for which 
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pieces were actually sold appear. The household goods left 
by one Margaret Gray, who lived in Coles County, Illinois, 
during the forties, were appraised at $27.675, but they 
brought only $18.72. 

The pioneer farm, which was a fundamental economic 
unit in frontier society, is clearly delineated in records of 
wills. Barns, cribs, and chicken coops are mentioned. Farm 
tools are enumerated, and crops and domestic animals are 
listed. Coles County records for the forties show the dif- 
ferent kinds of plows and harrows that were used there dur- 
ing that period. Reap hooks, grain cradles, and several 
varieties of hoes, rakes, and forks are cited as part of a 
good farmer’s stock of implements, and wagons and saddles, 
ox yokes and harnesses are other items of basic equipment 
that are frequently mentioned. 

The inventory of the personal property that belonged to 
Thomas O. Roberts includes the following items and repre- 
sents the varied agricultural interests of an Illinois farmer: 
“14 head of cattle, 110 head hogs, 23 head sheep 5 hay 
stacks, 1 stack wheat, 3 head of Horses, lot of Sheaf oats 
in the Barn, hay inthe barn’ 1 wheat fan Supposed to bee 
One thousand bushels of Corn in the crib % of ten acres in 
the field % interest in an Englis(h) Or Durham Bull.” 

References may be found to the keeping of bees, the culti- 
vation of fruit trees, and the growing of flax and hemp. 
Other special interests and sometimes professional talents 
are indicated. Blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ tools are 
listed in inventories. A description of store furnishings and 
stocks of goods, recorded in a later period, suggests the suc- 
cessful trade of a hardware merchant. Sets of medical 
reference books, possessions highly prized, are noted as be- 
queathed to appreciative heirs. 

Significant information is set forth regarding investments. 
The list of real-estate holdings of one Baltimore resident 
who died in Will County, Illinois, includes several urban lots 
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in his home city, and farms in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Evidence may be found in the records of later years which 
shows the trend away from the ownership of real property 
and a preference for mortgages and the more liquid forms 
of wealth, such as stocks and bonds. Generalizations in this 
regard must, however, be advanced with caution. 

Records showing the disposition of property reveal data 
of interest to the historian. The extent to which estates 
were broken up is indicated in the terms of wills or in 
administrators’ reports. Favorite charities are often sug- 
gested. The will left by one resident of Will County, II- 
linois, stipulates that several thousand dollars be applied 
to the construction of a new church building in which he was 
especially interested. Other illustrations include the bequest 
by a citizen of Marion County, Indiana, of a respectable 
sum to a “ Home of the Friendless,”’ and the listing of a 
certificate of stock (noted as worthless) in Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium at Saratoga Springs, New York, among the se- 
curities left by a one-time resident of that city. The cus- 
tom of remembering namesakes in wills accounts for bequests 
of Bibles, gold watches, and in some instances money. 

The frequent failure of persons of means to make provi- 
sion for their wives and children led to the passage of sev- 
eral state laws on the subject. In Illinois certain specified 
items of property were considered to guarantee a reason- 
ably comfortable livelihood, for a short time at least. Other 
states stipulated a fixed amount as a statutory allowance for 
the widow. Such legislation is plainly reflected in the ad- 
ministrators’ reports. 

The importance attached to proper burial and the ex- 
penses incident to it are strikingly shown in these same re- 
ports. In some instances mortuary fees are recorded which 
exceed the amount allowed to the widow. In other cases 
the records show large sums spent on cemetery lots or head- 
stones. The fees paid to the attorney and to the adminis- 
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trator are also set forth, and accounts may be found that 
indicate the ‘sums deducted as inheritance taxes. Through 
the latter charges, society's claims on estates may be studied. 

Outstanding credits and obligations, which are significant 
evidences of soundness in the management of personal af- 
fairs, are often listed. On some accounts comments appear 
opposite a debtor’s name. Words like “ good” or “ hope- 
less’’ or ‘‘desperate”’ give clues as to the prospect of the 
accounts being paid. In the case of a small locality such 
notations contribute to an estimate of the reputations of 
many of the townsfolk. 

The provisions of trusteeships set up for the benefit of 
heirs not equal to the management of complicated financial 
affairs show some of the difficulties of transmitting wealth 
from one generation to the next. Petitions for the sale of 
securities by trustees are common. The records of a trust 
fund established from the estate of an Indiana grocer show 
that the trustees were forced to dispose of a block of stock 
in his retail store in order to secure the necessary income for 
his heirs. A petition signed by other Indiana trustees re- 
quests authorization to sell a share of the capital stock of 
the Marion Club, a local organization, on the grounds that 
a buyer had been found, and since purchasers for the stock 
were scarce the opportunity to dispose of it was too good 
to lose. 

A survey of guardianships ordered by the court indicates 
further the efforts made by society to provide for the mate- 
rial welfare of children and of adults suffering from mental 
infirmity. Some details relate to the expenditure of funds 
for the clothing and support of wards. Other records show 
that persons were appointed to care for the affairs of ha- 
bitual drunkards who owned real property but were incapa- 
ble of administering it. In other instances guardianships 
are indicated which were established to care for World War 
veterans who were incapacitated in service overseas. 
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From these illustrations it should be clear that the records 
of probate judges constitute an important body of source 
materials for the historian. Once the student masters the 
system that is used to classify and index these archives, he 
will ferret out many bits of information that will better his 
understanding of the social and economic development of 
the Northwest. 

CHARLES M. GATES 


NATIONAL Park SERVICE 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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A Bibliography of Minnesota Territorial Documents (Special Bul- 
letins, 111). Compiled by Esrner Jerasex. (St. Paul, The 
Minnesota Historical Society, 1936. xvi, 157 p.  Illustra- 
tions. ) 


The bibliographer’s task is generally a thankless one. If it is done 
only passably well, no matter how conscientiously or with how great 
labor, it is likely to draw caustic comment from those who are steeped 
in the materials. If it is done excellently, it may be praised in a few 
scientific publications of limited circulation and spoken of with some 
warmth at meetings of librarians and of experts in the subject matter. 
But no great prizes have been established for the work of bibliogra- 
phers, and no monuments are erected to do them honor; nor are cities, 
or even their streets, named after them. 

Scholars, and those who benefit from the works of scholarship, in 
other places as well as in Minnesota, might well give a meed of praise 
to the Minnesota Historical Society’s expert staff for the excellent 
bibliographical work that it is constantly producing. Much evidence 
of this work is found quarterly in Minnesota History and in the 
Check List of current Minnesota documents. More recently the 
society has initiated a new series of works, of which the first was a 
Guide to the Personal Papers in the Manuscript Collections of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, 1935, compiled by Grace Lee Nute and 
Gertrude Ackermann, and reviewed in these pages, ante, 16: 197-199. 
And now in the same Special Bulletins series comes Esther Jerabek’s 
Bibliography of Minnesota Territorial Documents. 

In this work are listed all the known official publications of the 
territorial period, up to and including the debates and proceedings 
and journals of the two constitutional conventions, and the publica- 
tions of that legislative body which met ostensibly as the first legis- 
lature of the state of Minnesota for several months in 1857—58, before 
statehood was achieved. 

In the bibliography as a whole, legislative bills and memorials are 
naturally the most numerous, comprising 1,082 of 1,229 entries. 
Other legislative documents, mainly journals, rule books, and reports, 
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are second in number, thirty-nine in all; and session laws and various 
special compilations of laws account for fourteen more items. 

In this early emphasis on legislation, Minnesota is not unique. 
Pioneer societies are naturally given to legislating extensively, and 
mainly through special enactments. Administration comes later. 
Hence it follows that administrative reports and publications are rela- 
tively few in this bibliography— seventy-six in number, over a period 
of nearly ten years. Among the twenty-five emanating from the gov- 
ernor’s office are a number of duplications, some of which are due to 
publication in several languagés. Reports by the adjutant general, 
auditor, commissioner of public buildings, state librarian, prison super- 
intendent, superintendent of common schools, surveyor general, treas- 
urer, and university board of regents make up most of the remaining 
fifty-one administrative publications of the period. Anyone interested 
in the increased emphasis on administration today might well compare 
this meager grist with the entries in a single quarterly number of the 
Check List in any recent year. 

Obviously, the number of items published is no test of the impor- 
tance of the materials in any category. Though few in number, the 
administrative reports and documents listed in this bibliography are of 
the greatest importance for the social, economic, and administrative 
history of the Territory of Minnesota. 

The arrangement of materials is mainly by groups, alphabetically 
arranged from adjutant general to university board of regents, with 
the long list of legislative bills and memorials put last for convenience. 
Each published document is cited in full, and where two or more have 
been bound together there is an adequate cross reference for each item. 
An elaborate index guides the user quickly to the materials on any 
subject, or referring to any place, or emanating from any person. No 
pains have been spared in the effort to make the bibliography accurate, 
complete, and usable. The paper stock used, the printing, and the 
binding are all excellent. A touch of interest has been added, also, 
through the inclusion of six half-tone reproductions of the first pages 
of certain important bills and the title pages of other documents. 

In short, the task of compiling this bibliography was one that was 
well worth the doing, and it has been done exceedingly well. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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The British Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest. By Louise 
PHELPS KELLOGG, senior research associate of State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. (Madison, The State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, 1935. xvii, 361 p. Illustrations, maps. $2.50.) 


The historian becomes the artist when he has learned to express 
the universal through the particular. It seems to this reviewer that 
Dr. Kellogg in this volume has surpassed even her own previous ex- 
cellence in this respect. In her skilled hands the objective of Wis- 
consin history, formed of multitudinous lenses, becomes a clear glass 
through which is brought into sharp focus a large part of the Cana- 
dian and American scene of the years from 1760 to 1815. 

Dr. Kellogg concentrates her gaze on two events, the American 
Revolution and the War of 1812, relating nearly all policies, events, 
conditions, and personages to those two wars or to the diplomacy at- 
tending them. Perhaps this is over-simplification. Perhaps the fur 
trade should stand out more in relief instead of falling within the 
shadow of two wars. Perhaps individuals should step forth from 
those shadows and tell part of Wisconsin’s history through the force 
of their vivid personalities. Nevertheless, Dr. Kellogg’s method has 
the virtue of being a way for telling the extremely complicated course 
of Wisconsin history in such fashion that the reader has a clear pic- 
ture in mind when the last page has been read. 

Two individuals do receive separate treatment, Jonathan Carver 
and Robert Rogers. The narrative of their strange yet colorful con- 
nection with the history of the upper Mississippi Valley is told with 
an authoritative accent that makes it the simplest and at the same 
time the most complete account yet offered by their many students and 
biographers. Little new is added to the known events in the lives of 
two others, Robert Dickson and Charles de Langlade, but their ex- 
tremely important roles in the history of the Northwest are stressed 
as in no previous account. 

Two localities also receive individual treatment, Green Bay and 
Prairie du Chien. Michilimackinac figures prominently in certain 
parts of the story. The numerous trading posts of the Northwest, 
on the other hand, are scarcely mentioned as such, and the reader is 
referred to monographs for the mechanics and personnel of the fur 
trade. This omission of the incident and detail of the fur trade —a 
deliberate sacrifice of the historian’s love of detail to the artist’s stern 
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demand for unity and form — is all the more remarkable in the light 
of the author’s own summing up of the British period. 

Thus the British régime of sixty-five years was an interlude in the proc- 
ess, called by an earlier historian of Wisconsin, “the Americanization 
of a French settlement.” The British traders came and went, took their 
toll of Wisconsin’s fur and enriched themselves at the Indians’ expense. 
They built numbers of trading posts on the lakes and rivers of Wiscon- 
sin, but these were transitory. They developed no institutions, assumed 
no governmental functions, built up no new settlements. The British 
régime was a wilderness régime, perpetuated solely in the interests of the 
fur trade. Not until its close could civilization come to Wisconsin. 

The story of mining on Lake Superior in the British period is told 
in interesting detail. So is the record of the British struggle, through- 
out the entire period under consideration, for the creation of a neu- 
tral Indian state that would include Wisconsin and much of the 
Northwest. “Finally, in 1814,” Dr. Kellogg writes, “the treaty 
at Ghent broke the monopoly of the British traders, and their con- 
trol over Wisconsin Indians. It forever laid at rest the plan for a 
neutral Indian state, which would have condemned Wisconsin to re- 
main a wilderness reserved for Indians and fur bearing animals ex- 
ploited by traders for their own profit.” 

The reviewer would like to call to Dr. Kellogg’s attention Count 
Paolo Andreani’s full name (see page 226) and additional facts about 
him and his visits to America that Mr. G. Hubert Smith of Minne- 
apolis has unearthed. She would also like to correct one slight mis- 
conception in the author’s mind in writing of “northern” canoes. 
The term more properly is “north” canoes, and they were smaller, 
not larger than Montreal canoes. The abstracts of fur-traders’ 
licenses mentioned on page 102 were made from the originals in Ot- 
tawa, not in Quebec, and were the result of a piece of co-operative 
research conducted by Dr. Wayne Stevens for several western his- 
torical agencies. 

Greater attention on the part of the publishers to the cardinal rules 
of bookmaking would have been more appropriate for a volume that 
in substance, if not in physical form, is so satisfying. They seem to 
be unaware of the great strides that have been made in the art of 
bookmaking during the past twenty years. Thus the best modern 
practice calls for the placing of half titles, copyright notices, and simi- 
lar matter high on the page, not in or below the center; skillful 
printers use many devices in the selection and arrangement of type to 
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make attractive, rather than commonplace, a title page, a table of 
contents, or a list of illustrations. One outstanding sin against the 
recognized practices of the skilled bookmaker is the fact that the 
forms are printed and folded against the grain of the paper. In addi- 
tion, the illustrations are badly placed, in most cases being centered 
or lined up with the bottom, instead of the top, of the page opposite ; 
in one case an illustration faces the short half page at the end of a 
chapter (p. 60); and facing pages vary in length as much as a half 
inch, 
Grace Lee NuTE 


MINNESOTA HisTorIcAL Society 
St. PAUL 


References on the Significance of the Frontier in American History 
(United States Department of Agriculture Library, Bibdlio- 
graphical Contributions, no. 25). By Everetr E. Epwarps, 
associate agricultural economist, division of statistical and his- 
torical research, bureau of agricultural economics. (Washing- 


ton, D. C., 1935. vii, 63 p. Multigraphed.) 


The soundness of the late Frederick Jackson Turner’s thesis re- 
garding the part played by the frontier in American life is proved to 
no slight extent through its almost complete acceptance by all classes 
of thinkers. Here, in Mr. Edwards’ list of commentators on the 
Turner idea, are not only historians, but politicians, statesmen, philos- 
ophers, economists, religious leaders, geographers, professors of lit- 
erature, foreign and domestic authors, journalists, and a host of others. 
Now and again a dissenting voice is detected, especially that of Mr. 
Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., but such writers have only had the effect 
of exciting many others to come to the support of the thesis. 

The author’s plan has been to list the commentators alphabetically. 
For every work cited he gives full bibliograpical information and calls 
attention to chapters having special bearing on the topic of the fron- 
tier. He comments, sometimes at length, on the author’s peculiar 
contribution to the subject; and, finally, he lists the outstanding re- 
views of the work that may be consulted. 

In general it may be said that Mr. Edwards’ comments are terse, 
pointed, and impersonal. There are many quotations, especially such 
as give the author’s attitude in brief compass. The work can be used 
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both for its own presentation of facts and opinions and as a guide to 


the literature of the whole subject. 
G.L.N. 


Ideas in Motion. By Dixon Ryan Fox. (New York and London, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated, 1935. 126 p. 
$1.25.) 


It has recently been well said that “ of all things perceptible to him 
[the historian] there is not one which he might not conceivably use as 
evidence on some question, if he came to it with the right question in 
mind,” but that, until then, it is “ merely perceived fact, historically 
dumb.” ! Contemporary historiography is marked by the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of this historical inquisitiveness, and by the insistence 
within each department that the answers must make some kind of in- 
telligible pattern, if they are to be worth repeating at all. Dr. Fox’s 
stimulating essays are concerned with one particular aspect of this 
development, the inclusion in history of “social” history and the 
formulation of hypotheses that shall serve to organize the facts of 
social history. 

The essay which cuts deepest is the third one, entitled “A Syn- 
thetic Principle in American Social History,” and it might perhaps 
with advantage have been placed first. Dr. Fox postulates the in- 
adequacy of either political history or of political history flanked by 
other specialized histories, among which social history is included as a 
specialization in a miscellany of curiosities; and he asks for general 
history and general history with a co-ordinating principle. To this 
end he proposes, as a working hypothesis, the study of social history 
as a process of differentiation of function, modified by a march of 
civilization through space as well as time, from Europe to America, 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific, and by the cultural influ- 
ence of what are commonly regarded as disturbances to the march of 
civilization —the march of armies — modifications which he deals 
with in the essays on “ Civilization in Transit” and “Culture in 
Knapsacks.” To this hypothesis, so modified, he adds in the essay 
on “ Refuse Ideas and Their Disposal” a subsidiary thesis that the 
rejected hypotheses of the learned become the superstitions of the un- 


*R. G. Collingwood, The Historical Imagination: An Inaugural Lec- 
ture (Oxford, 1935). 
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lettered, and that here also there is a space element as well as a time 
element to be taken into account. 

Dr. Fox has been a leader in the writing of social history, and these 
“illustrations,” as he calls them, “ of certain approaches to American 
history which apparently have been neglected” are very suggestive 
and will be very useful, for social history has still far to travel. Dr. 
Fox himself points out that it is apt, without necessarily resigning in 
theory its ideal of general history, to limit itself in practice to the 
exploration of material neglected by other named varieties of history ; 
and in this there is a double danger, for exploration may became mere 
exploitation and may result in the practice of that vice of our con- 
temporary academic system, the writing of books for ulterior motives ; 
or, if social history escapes this degradation, it may still suffer from 
the fact that the study of that which has hitherto been left out may 
not in itself be a logical basis of organization. But there is also a 
graver difficulty. If the synthetic principle, which Dr. Fox so rightly 
insists upon and does so much to provide, is still so often to seek, and 
if much of the social history which is still written is little better than 
the work of the lab. boy who dusts things and mixes them up differ- 
ently, it is largely because the social historian is not regularly required 
to have that technical knowledge now expected in his elders. If the 
hitherto neglected facts will not make an intelligible pattern, if they 
will not, in truth, become history, until the right question is put to 
them, that right question will not be formulated until the social his- 
torian knows as much about cabinetmaking, or ironmongery, or stock- 
raising as the constitutional historian is expected to know about 
diplomacy. When he does, he can write a history of barbed wire 
as exciting and as neat as the satisfactory explanation of the develop- 
ment of a diplomatic crisis or the fall of a cabinet. 

H. Hare Be.ior 


UNIvErsITy oF LONDON 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Pratt, the Red Man’s Moses. By Exatne GoopaLte EASTMAN. 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1935. 285 p._ Il- 
lustrations. $3.00.) 


This book is at once the vivid biography of General Richard Henry 
Pratt (1840-1924), who was the founder of the Carlisle Indian 
School in 1879, and the able and sympathetic setting forth of his 
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theories and experiments in the education and assimilation of the 
American Indian. The book is timely, in that Pratt’s conviction — 
that the Indian was fit to be and ought speedily to be assimilated — is 
widely at variance with that of the present administration of Indian 
affairs. And the blunt, positive, and outspoken character of the gen- 
eral makes his story lively reading. 

As is natural and proper, Mrs. Eastman has much to say of the 
Sioux, and the work of various missionaries and schools and projects 
in the Northwest. She tells us in some detail of the motives and 
achievements of the first Sioux homesteaders, and the reverberations 
of the Minnesota massacre and other historical events of that section 
are heard and felt in her book. The author is well qualified for her 
work, having had to do with Indians since 1883, having married one 
and mothered another, and having also taught in Carlisle. Her for- 
mer books on Indian subjects are well known. She has not only told 
her story well, but has added notes, a book list, and an index. 

The biography of General Pratt and the authoritative account of 
his educational undertakings is one more noteworthy title on the list 
of the University of Oklahoma Press. Oklahoma was the proving 
ground of Pratt’s theories, and the place where most of the Indians 
subjected to them have been congregated. It is therefore proper and 
desirable that an Oklahoma press should publish Pratt’s biography. 
Though Pratt was perhaps overconfident in his faith in immediate 
assimilation of the Indian, he has many pregnant things to say of the 
various systems tried out in the past. And the devotion of those who 
followed him proves that his ideas were of great merit. This is a 
scholarly, competent, and very readable book. Everyone interested 
in the West, in the Indian problem, or in the United States army 
should consult it. 

STANLEY VESTAL 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
NorMAN 


Local Government and Finance in Minnesota. By WittiAM AN- 
DERSON, professor of political science, University of Minnesota. 
(Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1935. xii, 
355 p. $3.00.) 


There are many contributions to political science and the practice 
of government which are of lasting value. A few of these are deep 
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in historical structure, carrying a theme through the ages and noting 
changing phases in the several periods of time. Others are of a gen- 
eral theoretical type useful in interpreting principles without con- 
notating a practical application. And, most important of all are the 
very rare, daring, and scholarly treatises which relate historical ante- 
cedents to the present and apply the repercussions of broad theory and 
practice to a particular area. Of all types, the latter is the most 
useful and difficult of attainment. Only a true and mature scholar 
who combines a deep understanding of the time factor with an in- 
stinctive sense of reality and present movement can hope for results. 

This book by Professor Anderson is in the last category. It is of 
great value to Minnesota because it relates itself to this area. But 
more than this, and in combining the elements of lasting value, it 
brings forth in bold relief a statement of theories that are of general 
concern in all regions and in all nations where local governments are 
changing because of combinations of economic and social forces which 
are more or less alike in their effect. Here we see our foremost au- 
thority on units of government restating his theories and demonstrat- 
ing a status quo and a rationalization for the future. 

At the outset, in part 1, are the statements of the structure and 
legal status of local governments, of governmental organization and 
personnel. ‘This section is followed by a discussion of the compli- 
cated subject of local government finance, with the known insuf- 
ficiencies of local units to attend alone to their own needs and the 
resulting necessity for reliance upon the state and, to an increasing 
degree, the nation for grants. Surely the problems of expenditures 
and expenditure control, of debts and of aids, are terrific in their im- 
portance and startling in their complications when viewed along with 
the historical structures of local, state, and federal relationships which 
have been more or less compartmentalized under our constitutional 
theories and administrative practices. Out of this mass of difficulties, 
Professor Anderson sees a picture which is approaching clarity in his 
hopeful eyes, but which is still confusing to legislators and other offi- 
cials and to the citizenry alike. 

The third part, beginning with a statement covering the range of 
local services, concerns functions of government with separate chap- 
ters relating to education, health and welfare activities, police, courts 
and law enforcement, highways, roads, and streets. Here also is an 
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analysis of the Twin City metropolitan area, and a concluding sum- 
mary upon the outlook for local government. 

Professor Anderson makes no plea for or against further expansion 
of local government ; nor does he view local government as a problem 
alone for the local area. The important concern for individuals who 
must live in what are called local areas and for civilization itself is an 
assurance of the adequacy of those services which are essential to life 
and happiness. We already have authority for usefulness through 
government and for the application of services which are necessary 
and proper. But there is need for understanding, for effectiveness, 
and for an administration which will bring to the people in contempo- 
rary society the conveniences of life which can best be attained through 
government. This will probably call for a rearrangement of gov- 
ernmental structure with recognition of the direct responsibilities of 
the state. New services may be established in local governments; 
others will tend to be drawn away and given to the state. According 
to Professor Anderson: 

This centralizing tendency is perhaps in part inevitable, but much of 
it is undoubtedly due to the ineffectiveness of the local units and to 
their inability to support the standard of service required by the people. 
Local public officials who fail to see this, and who insist upon retaining 


weak and inefficient local units in the face of state centralization, may 
find the ground cut out from under them. 


Here is a practical consideration which is neither defended nor de- 
nounced. 

But local self-government must be preserved. To this end, there 
should be a reconstruction of the local government system. 


With enlarged local areas, more integrated and responsible forms of 
local organization, and better-trained staffs of full-time, paid local 
servants, a new type of local self-government is coming into existence. 
Political resistance, stronger in the rural areas than in the cities, is 
causing some delay, but the main outlines of the new system are al- 
ready visible. With competence restored to the local units through 
enlargement, reorganization, and improved personnel, the rush of 
functions up to state and national capitals will be checked, and the 
enlarged local units, because of their increased ability and effective- 
ness, will not require constant supervision from the center. The price 
to be paid for the restoration of local self-government is the improve- 
ment of the system of local rule. The price is not a large one, but 
both the legislature and the local voters need to make up their minds 
to pay it. 
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The whole volume breathes a philosophy and points the way; and 
it analyzes the particular situations and also builds the facts which 
help toward understanding. If the words and pictures of Professor 
Anderson can be absorbed and practiced by the few persons in gov- 
ernment who may happen to rise to the plane of statesmanship, there 
is every reason for faith in the future. 

Morris B. LAMBIE 


HarvArD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Folk-Songs of Old Quebec (National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 
75, Anthropological Series, no. 16). By Marius BarsBeau. 
Song translations by RecinA LENoRE SHOOLMAN. (N. p., 
Department of Mines, National Museum of Canada, [1935 ?]. 
72 p. Illustrations. $.25.) 


For once an account of the folk songs of French Canada has been 
written by a master of the subject in such fashion that all can under- 
stand it. The astute reader will not be misled by the brevity of the 
booklet nor by the simplicity of its language. It represents research 
of some twenty years by a person especially qualified to pick up in 
out-of-the-way spots in the province of Quebec the vestiges of its folk 
songs. 

He comes to the conclusion that nineteen out of twenty Quebec 
songs were introduced into Canada by the immigrants of the seven- 
teenth century. The entire body of songs, he concludes, may be 
divided into three categories — the genuine folk songs of old France, 
those introduced since 1680 and composed or transmitted mostly by 
way of writing, and the songs composed by French-Canadians. 

The first group, the author decides, were not of the troubadour 
tradition, for troubadour songs were written on parchment for the use 
of the nobility. Moreover, the composition of troubadour songs 
ended with the fourteenth century, whereas the folk songs of Quebec 
are, in many instances, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
never were written. Rather, these folk songs, sung by habitants in 
Quebec and by voyageurs and some others in the United States, were 
of the jongleur tradition. “They were composed by Loire River bards, 
and were consequently genuine French products unaffected by Latin 
influences. 
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The introductory remarks are worth very careful study, for they 
upset many current theories relative to folk songs, especially the origin 
and spread of French songs. Nearly two-thirds of the booklet is de- 
voted to airs, words, and translations of typical songs. Here appear 
several of the Minnesota canoemen’s songs — “‘A la claire fontaine,” 
“Le retour du soldat,” “La rose blanche,” and “ Qui n’a pas d’am- 
our ”’ —all known to have been used in fur-trade days by men pad- 
dling birch-bark canoes. 

On the last two pages appears an excellent bibliography of French- 
Canadian folk songs. 


G.L.N. 











MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 


Miss Bertha L. Heilbron (“ Making a Motion Picture in 1848”) 
is the assistant editor of this magazine. In 1932 she edited for the 
Minnesota Historical Society a volume of the diary and sketches of 
Frank B. Mayer, which appeared under the title With Pen and Pen- 
cil on the Frontier in 1851. Dr. George M. Stephenson (“The 
John Lind Papers’) has written a half dozen books, including John 
Lind of Minnesota, the Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration, 
and a History of American Immigration, and he is well known to 
readers of this magazine both as a reviewer and as a contributor of 
articles. Mr. Hjalmar R. Heland (“Concerning the Kensington 
Rune Stone”) lives at Ephraim, Wisconsin. His book on The Ken- 
sington Stone was published in 1932. Dr. Charles M. Gates 
served as acting curator of manuscripts for the Minnesota Historical 
Society in 1934-35; more recently he has held a position in the Na- 
tional Park Service; and next year he will be an instructor of history 
in the University of Washington. Readers will recall his article on 
“ The Lac qui Parle Indian Mission” in the June, 1935, issue of the 
present magazine. Most of the writers of book reviews in this issue 
are well known to readers of Minnesota History. Dr. William 
Anderson is professor of political science in the University of Minne- 
sota. Professor Morris B. Lambie, who reviews Mr. Anderson’s lat- 
est book, was for many years the executive secretary of the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities. He left both that position and his pro- 
fessorship in political science at the University of Minnesota in 1935 
to accept a position on the faculty of Harvard University. Professor 
H. Hale Bellot holds the chair of American history in the University 
of London. His inaugural lecture, delivered in 1931, was a search- 
ing analysis of The Study of American History. “ Stanley Vestal”’ is 
the pen name of Professor Walter S. Campbell of the University of 
Oklahoma. Among his many books may be mentioned Kit Carson, 
the Happy Warrior of the Old West (1928) and Sitting Bull 
(1932). Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts for the Min- 
nesota Historical Society, spent the year 1934-35 in England and 
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France as a fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation. 


A WPA project of rather large proportions recently completed 
under the supervision of the society is the indexing of the names of 
Minnesotans listed in the rosters published in the first volume of Min- 
nesota in the Civil and Indian Wars (St. Paul, 1890). The index 
includes in a single alphabetical file the names of Minnesotans who 
served the nation and the state during the conflicts of the early sixties, 
with references to pages in the printed volume where their service 
records can be found. The completed list reveals that more than 
twenty-four thousand individual Minnesotans saw active service dur- 
ing the Civil and Indian wars. The figure given by Dr. Folwell in 
the second volume of his History of Minnesota is slightly under 
twenty-two thousand. 


The course of the old Red River trails is being traced for the so- 
ciety by a WPA worker who is an expert draftsman. He has com- 
pleted nearly seventy plats, on a scale of two inches to the mile, of 
townships crossed by the trails. His work will make available an 
accurate map of these interesting early trails, over which passed an 
extensive and profitable trade between the Canadian Red River set- 
tlements and St. Paul. 


Three miniature models, showing the Sandy Lake fur-trading post 
in summer, the Leech Lake post in winter, and the burning of the 
steamboat “Galena,” have been completed by WPA artists and are 
now on display in the society’s museum. The exhibits are arranged 
in specially constructed cases built by WPA assistants. Another 
miniature group, showing the Sioux Indian village of Kaposia, also is 
ready for exhibition. Groups depicting a Chippewa Indian village 
and the race of the steamboats “ Itasca” and “Grey Eagle” on the 
Mississippi are being prepared. Another larger model showing Fort 
Snelling as it appeared about 1850 is nearing completion. 


Tentative plans have been made for a one-day summer historical 
tour and convention under the society’s auspices to be held late in 
June. The plan is to visit Stillwater, Marine, and Taylor’s Falls 
and to stress the history of the St. Croix Valley. Detailed announce- 
ments will be sent later to members of the society. 
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Twenty-six additions were made to the active membership of the 
society during the first three months of 1936. They include one life 
member, Leo E. Owens of St. Paul; one sustaining member, Harold 
E. Wade of Fairmont; and the following annual members: George 
P. Case of Minneapolis; James J. Craig of Minneapolis; Karl F. 
Dreher of St. Paul; Albert H. Enersen of Marshall; Willard C. 
Fuller of St. Paul; Laura Furness of St. Paul; William J. Garvey 
of St. Paul; A. B. Gislason of New Ulm; Dr. Oscar J. Johnson of 
St. Peter; Theodore A. Kenning of Minneapolis; Petra Kollin of 
Echo; Othmar F. Landkamer of Minneapolis; Emil Leicht of Wi- 
nona; Paul J. Lovick of Minneapolis ; Davis Merwin of Minneapolis ; 
Henry Z. Mitchell of Bemidji; Frederick E. Murphy of Minne- 
apolis; Charles N. Pace of St. Paul; L. E. Potter of Springfield; 
Florence Schwieger of Sleepy Eye; Edward R. Sheire of Fairfax; 
Lloyd M. Short of Minneapolis; John E. Woolsey of Minneapolis ; 
and Dr. Mabel S. Ulrich of Minneapolis. 


The General Henry Hastings Sibley chapter of St. Paul of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution has become an institutional 
member of the society. 


The society lost five members by death during the past three 
months: Edward W. Davies of Pipestone, January 30; Elbert A. 
Young of St. Paul, February 1; Fred A. Bill of St. Paul, February 
2; William H. Lightner of St. Paul, March 11; and John Talman 
of Gold Beach, Oregon, March 27. 


In memory of Mrs. J. T. Morris, a former member of the execu- 
tive council of the society, the Old Trails chapter of Minneapolis of 
the Daughters of the American Revoiution has launched a project 
for the purchase of books relating to American colonial history to be 
added to the society’s library. 


The society’s executive council held its regular spring meeting on 
April 13 in the office of the superintendent, with the president, Mr. 
Edward C. Gale, presiding. The program included a paper on the 
newly acquired collection of John Lind Papers, by Professor George 
M. Stephenson of the University of Minnesota; a discussion by Dr. 
Nute of the film method of reproducing manuscripts and a demonstra- 
tion of the society’s equipment in this field by Mr. Robert Beveridge; 
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and a talk by Mr. Ira C. Oehler on the possibilities in manuscript col- 
lecting that have been disclosed through the activities of the recently 
organized manuscript committee. Miss Gratia Countryman, librarian 
of the Minneapolis Public Library, was elected to membership in the 
executive council. 


Several excellent additions to the society’s library have been made 
in recent months as a consequence of the generosity of Colonel 
Haydn S. Cole of St. Paul, who presented a number of copies of 
his privately printed Haydn Samuel Cole and His Ancestry with the 
understanding that the society might use them in facilitating ex- 
changes with other libraries throughout the country. As this beau- 
tifully edited and printed book was issued in a very limited edition, 
these exchange copies have proved of high value to the society. 


The list of books included in the “ Minnesota Book Shelf, 1934— 
1935,” presented by Miss Fawcett before a meeting of the Minne- 
sota Library Association on October 10, 1935, was published in the 
issue of Library Notes and News for October-December. 


Mr. Blegen addressed a group of former residents of Goodhue 
County, meeting in Minneapolis, on January 27, taking as his sub- 
ject “ Preserving Minnesota’s Past,” and he spoke on “ Little Dis- 
coveries in a Great Past” at Hamline University on March 30. 
Miss Nute presented a talk on “ Local Records and Their Preserva- 
tion” before the League of Women Voters of St. Paul on January 
16; she described her experiences as a Guggenheim fellow abroad 
over radio station WTCN on January 23, for the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women of Minneapolis on January 27, and 
before the Brotherhood of Faith Lutheran Church of St. Paul on 
February 13; she spoke on “ Pioneer Women” at a meeting of the 
Washington County Historical Society at Stillwater on January 29; 
she presented surveys of the explorations of Radisson and Groseil- 
liers at the Cosmopolitan and the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s clubs of St. Paul on March 4 and 26; and she explained the 
nature of “County Historical Work” at a meeting of the Pope 
County Historical Society at Glenwood on March 5. Among the 
subjects of talks and addresses given recently by Mr. Babcock were 
“Hunting History in Minnesota,” before a girls’ club of the St. 
Paul Y.W.C.A. on January 21, “The Need for the Study of 
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Archaeology in the State” before the Minnesota Archaeological So- 
ciety meeting in Minneapolis on February 12, “The Fascination of 
Minnesota History ” at St. Paul Central High School on March 13, 
and an “Illustrated Ramble through Minnesota History” before a 
meeting of the Douglas County Historical Society in Alexandria on 
March 18. Mr. Larsen spoke on the “ Development of Transpor- 
tation in Minnesota” before the St. Mark’s Study Club of St. Paul 
on January 10, and he described the work of the historical society 
in the preservation of materials relating to the Scandinavian elements 
to a group of Norwegian Lutheran ministers in Minneapolis on Janu- 


ary 20. 


Mr. Fred W. Johnson, president of the Brown County Histori- 
cal Society, is the author of an interesting article in the Brown 
County Journal of New Ulm for January 3, discussing Judge Hay- 
craft’s discovery of a “ Typewritten Letter of 1846” as reported in 
the December issue of the present magazine. 


ACCESSIONS 


Dr. Thomas S. Williamson, Sherman Hall, Bishop Baraga, and 
William H. Brockway are among the writers of some eighty letters 
relating to Indian missions in the Minnesota country during the 
period from 1846 to 1855, photostatic copies of which have been 
made for the society from the originals in the Indian office at Wash- 
ington. The Winnebago school at Long Prairie is the subject of 
some of the letters. Another item copied is a joint report on the 
fur trade of the region between the Great Lakes and the Missouri 
River, drawn up by Ramsay Crooks and Robert Stuart for John 
Jacob Astor in January, 1818. Recent calendar cards received for 
materials preserved in the archives of the Indian office call attention 
to material on the careers of a number of interesting Minnesota 
frontier characters, including John Tanner, captive among the In- 
dians; Alvan Coe, a missionary; Joseph Snelling, the son of the 
well-known commandant for whom Fort Snelling is named; Bela 
Chapman and Benjamin F. Baker, fur traders; and Samuel C. 
Stambaugh, a sutler at Fort Snelling. The newly acquired cards 
cover the letter books kept by the superintendent of the Indian trade 
from 1807 to 1817, and the letters received by the Michigan super- 
intendency from 1828 to 1835, 
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Miss Laura Furness of St. Paul has added to the papers of her 
grandfather, Governor Alexander Ramsey, several hundred bills and 
receipts that reflect his services as clerk of the Pennsylvania house in 
1841 and as chairman of the Whig state committee in the same state 
in 1848, and his personal expenditures from 1843 to 1845. 


Commissions of George W. Armstrong as commissary general 
and treasurer of Minnesota Territory in 1856 and 1857 are among 
sixteen items of family papers that have been presented by his son, 
Dr. John M. Armstrong of St. Paul. Eight items from the papers 
of Pennock Pusey, covering the period from 1856 to 1869 and in- 
cluding receipts for partial payment of shares in the St. Paul Bridge 
Company, also are the gift of Dr. Armstrong. 


A total of twenty-two letters, written between 1857 and 1861 
from Minnesota by Chandler B. Adams and published over his 
pseudonym of “Beta” in the Massachusetts Ploughman, have now 
been located in the file of that paper in the Boston Public Library 
(see ante, p. 97). Copies of the entire series have been made for 
the society. A number of other newspaper files for the years from 
1854 to 1861 in this and the Congregational and Massachusetts 
State libraries in Boston have been examined in a search for items of 
Minnesota interest. As a result articles have been located, and in 
some instances copied, relating to such subjects as the railroad excur- 
sion of 1854, early denominational colleges, the climate, and a Mor- 
mon colony near Otter Tail Lake. 


Material on real-estate holdings in St. Paul from 1855 to 1929 
is to be found in the papers of William F. Mason and members of 
his family, which have been received from the First Trust Company 
of St. Paul. Deeds, mortgages, leases, tax receipts, and account 
books make up the bulk of the collection. It includes also the diar- 
ies kept by Mason’s daughter, Rachel C. Mason, in 1899 and from 
1922 to 1930. 


Fifty-six letters written from Minnesota between 1865 and 1873 
by Leonard W. Dibble, who had lived earlier at Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, have been presented by Mrs. Elaine G. Eastman of Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. Many southern Minnesota communities are 
described by the writer, who traveled extensively in that section of 
the state. He was engaged at various times as an insurance agent, 
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a worker in a sorghum mill at Swan Lake, deputy sheriff at Le 
Sueur, and a cattle trader in the Red River Valley. 


Two volumes of parish records and miscellaneous papers of the 
Church of the Holy Cross at Dundas for the period from 1865 to 
1886 have been added to the archives of the Minnesota diocese of 
the Protestant Episcopal church through the courtesy of Dr. Francis 
L. Palmer of St. Paul. A record of baptisms, marriages, and burials 
performed by the Reverend Charles C. Rollitt from 1917 to 1929 
at Fergus Falls, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and other places in Minne- 
sota, and sixteen autographs of Episcopal bishops are other recent 
additions to these archives. 


Two letters written by Ignatius Donnelly in 1874 in reference 
to his candidacy for the United States Senate are among some forty 
items that have been added to the papers of Luther C. Baxter by his 
daughter, Miss Bertha Baxter of Minneapolis (see ante, 14: 100). 
Most of the other materials comprising the gift relate to Baxter’s 
command of Minnesota units in the Civil War. 


A volume of minutes of meetings from 1870 to 1902 of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Society of Minneapolis, which conducted the 
business of the Second Congregational Church, has been presented 
by the Park Avenue Congregational Church. During the first year 
covered by these records the organization was known as the Vine 
Street Society. A volume of minutes of meetings of the board of 
trustees of the Second Congregational Society and a list of members 
are included in the gift. 


A series of small diaries, kept by William Cross in Martin County 
from 1881 to 1916, is the gift of his daughter, Miss Ada Cross of 
Fairmont. The diaries are of special value for the entries relating 
to agriculture and farming operations, but they contain information 
also about social life and climatic conditions. 


A diary kept at Winona from 1889 to 1892 and an autobiographi- 
cal sketch by James H. Bell are among eight items of family papers 
that have been photographed for the society through the courtesy of 
his son, Mr. James H. Bell of St. Paul. 


Eight notebooks kept by the Reverend Ole Nilsen, Norwegian 
Lutheran pastor, between 1898 and 1933 have been added by his 
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daughter, Miss Frida Nilsen, to the series of similar volumes previ- 
ously presented (see ante, 16:471). The gift also includes some 
items of correspondence from fellow pastors and a copy of the certifi- 
cate of incorporation of the Bydgelagenes Faellesraad, the central 
council of the Norwegian-American Jags. 


Of primary importance and value for the study of the progressive 
movement in Minnesota from 1907 to 1912 are the papers of James 
Manahan, which have been presented by his daughter, Miss Kath- 
ryn Manahan of St. Paul. A large group of letters in this collec- 
tion relates to the activities of the Minnesota committee of the 
Progressive party in the campaign of 1912. In that year Manahan, 
a prominent St. Paul lawyer and third-party leader, was elected 
Congressman at large from Minnesota on the progressive Republi- 
can ticket. Among Manahan’s correspondents were Moses E. Clapp, 
Lynn Haines, William S. Pattee, and Pierce Butler. The collec- 
tion, which fills seven filing boxes, includes, in addition to letters 
relating to Minnesota and national politics, the texts of some of 
Manahan’s speeches, several scrapbooks of clippings relating to his 
career, a few legal papers, and personal papers for the period from 


1884 to 1902. 


A letter written by August L. Larpenteur on September 10, 1913, 
when he was ninety-one years of age, in which he refers to the seven- 
tieth anniversary of his arrival in St. Paul on September 15, has been 
presented by the librarian of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, to whom it 
was addressed. 


Biographical sketches of twenty-one deceased members of the 
Hennepin County Bar Association have been presented by that or- 
ganization. The lawyers represented are Clyde F. Bort, Albert C. 
Cobb, Fred B. Dodge, Charles B. Elliott, James Fleming, Arja D. 
Evans, Charles D. Gould, Charles H. Halpern, Edward F. Hilton, 
Alice C. Kercher, Thomas B. Kilbride, Axel Newdahl, Frank M. 
Nye, Ezra J. Grover, Ray E. Plankerton, Dan E. Richter, Chelsea 
J. Rockwood, Thomas D. Schall, John Van Derlip, Clyde R. White, 
and Margaret A. Young. 


The Diaries and Sketches in America, 1762-1780 of a lieutenant- 
general in the British royal engineers, Archibald Robertson, are con- 
tained in a beautifully printed and handsomely bound volume recently 
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received from the New York Public Library, which published the 
book in 1930 (300 p.). The fact that the diary covers the period 
of the American Revolution adds to its significance as a historical 
document. More than sixty plates, most of which reproduce Robert- 
son’s paintings and sketches of American scenes and cities, are in- 
cluded in the volume. 


The Constitution of the Kandiyohi Town Site Company is the 
title of an unusual pamphlet presented by Mrs. John H. Law of 
Sauk Center. The company was organized in 1856 for the “ pur- 
pose of establishing several town sites” in the region now known 
as Kandiyohi County. One of the organizers was Mrs. Law’s 
grandfather, Edwin Whitefield, who, with a number of other town- 
site promoters, explored the Kandiyohi lakes region during the sum- 
mer of 1856. With the pamphlet, Mrs. Law presented a certificate, 
made out in favor of C. Hoag, for “one Share in the Towns of 


Kandi & Yohi.” 


Eight rare pamphlets, several of which are of Northwest interest, 
have been received from Mrs. Lindsay Denison of Great Neck, New 
York. A review of the Industries of St. Paul, published in 1886, 
stresses the city’s importance as a metropolitan center and includes 
sections on transportation, newspapers, winter carnivals, and the state 
fair (168 p.). Brief accounts of summer resorts in Minnesota, Lowa, 
and Wisconsin are to be found in a Tourists’ Guide to the Health and 
Pleasure Resorts of the Golden Northwest issued in 1879 by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway (141 p.). The same 
railroad is responsible for the publication in 1883 of an illustrated Re- 
connaissance of the Golden Northwest (103 p.). Included are items 
on the Mississippi and cities on its banks, Minnesota lakes and rivers, 
climate, the milling industry, and several southern Minnesota com- 
munities. Another booklet in the collection deals with the trade and 
industries of Duluth in 1886. 


A recent addition to the society’s collection of books about Ameri- 
can travel is a volume entitled the American Tour of Messrs. Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson; Being the History of What They Saw and Did 
in the United States, Canada and Cuba (New York, 1872), which is 
made up of pictures by an English cartoonist, “ Toby.” American 
customs are frequently satirized by the artist, whose itinerary included 
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New York, West Point, the Catskills, Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Niag- 
ara Falls, Quebec, Lake Champlain, and Boston. 


A silver ring bearing the name of Little Crow, which is said to 
have been presented to the Sioux chief while he was on an official visit 
to Washington, is the gift of Mrs. Leavitt Corning of St. Paul. 
Mrs. Ann D. Lloyd of Gazelle, California, has presented a string of 
shell wampum used by an Indian in the seventies to pay toll on a ferry 
running between La Crosse and La Crescent. 


Among the costumes and accessories recently added to the society's 
collection are a gown of green and white plaid silk worn about 1850, 
shawls of black silk and of flowered barege, and dresses and lingerie 
dating from the early years of the present century, presented by Mrs. 
L. P. Ordway of St. Paul; and a shawl of camel’s hair, from Mrs. 
Martha A. Bronson of Merrifield. Mrs. Charles Bechhoefer of St. 
Paul has presented two parasols dating from the nineties. 


An old razor, hand-forged from a file, has been presented by Mr. 
James K. Ogden of Minneapolis. A collection of carpenter’s tools 
used by the grandfather of the donor is the gift of Mr. G. F. Varner 
of St. Paul. He has also presented a portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth T. 
Ayer, the wife of a well-known Minnesota missionary. 


An interesting addition to the society’s picture collection is an al- 
bum containing more than seventy photographs depicting the activities 
of the Nushka Club during the ice carnivals of the late eighties in St. 
Paul —the gift of Mr. J. B. Hewitt of St. Paul, in the name of 
Wade H. Yardley. Other groups of pictures received recently in- 
clude photographs of members of Company B, Fifteenth Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, in the Spanish-American War, presented by mem- 
bers of the company; fourteen photographs showing characters and 
scenes in a pageant staged at Glencoe for the state historical conven- 
tion of 1935, from Mr. Orlando Simons of Glencoe; and a number 
of pictures of steamboats, presented by Mr. Roland G. Eckley of St. 


Paul. 
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There appears always to be room in the field of American history 
for the publication of original documents, for source records, well 
edited, naturally have a permanent interest and value. A notable 
recent publication of special significance for early American history is 
a two-volume compilation of Royal Instructions to British Colonial 
Governors, 1670-1776, collated and edited by Professor Leonard W. 
Labaree and issued for the American Historical Association (New 
York, 1935). British colonial policy as set forth in instructions of 
the crown to royal governors during a period of more than a century 
ranges over such important subjects as currency, commerce, industry, 
agriculture, land, group settlements, Indian affairs, justice, forts and 
frontier defense, and even the “ peltry trade.” A good index, in 
which one occasionally notes a western name such as “ Missilimaki- 


nac,” serves as an excellent topical guide to the entire compilation. 


‘ 


A “ Historical Statement ” about the national archives is presented 
in the opening pages of the First Annual Report of the national ar- 
chivist of the United States (1936. 60 p.). <A detailed description 
of the National Archives Building and some excellent views of the 
structure are other interesting features of the pamphlet. 


“A Brief Sketch of the Mandan Indians” by Kenneth Crawford 
is the leading article in the March issue of the Minnesota Archaeolo- 
gist. The writer deals for the most part with the excavation of Man- 
dan village sites in North Dakota. 


A short biography of Jonathan Carver, explorer, trader, and the 
author of a well-known book of travel about the upper Mississippi 
Valley during the British period, appears in a genealogical work com- 
piled by Clifford N. Carver and published under the title The Carver 
Family of New England; Robert Carver of Marshfield and His De- 
scendants (1935. 204 p.). 


The issue for March 23 of Lincoln Lore, a weekly publication of 
the Lincoln National Life Foundation of Fort Wayne, Indiana, is 
devoted to a discussion of the problem of the authorship of Elizabeth 
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Keckley’s Behind the Scenes (see ante, p. 107). Most of the evi- 
dence here presented is based upon an “ undated clipping from a Min- 
neapolis paper presumably about the year 1905,” in which is presented 
the story of an interview with Mrs. Keckley “ when she was eighty 
years old” as reported by Smith D. Fry, a newspaper correspondent. 
“She relates how two newspaper men in New York interviewed her 
in 1868 and had her tell the story of her White House days,” which 
was later published in the volume under discussion. Additional evi- 
dence is presented to indicate that one Hamilton Busbey “had been 
the ghost writer, that he obtained the story from Elizabeth Keckley, 
had gone over the letters quoted in the book, and had compiled it, 
and had published it in her name.”’ Through an examination of files 
of Minneapolis papers in the collection of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, the newspaper item cited in Lincoln Lore has been located in 
the Register for July 6, 1901. 


Mrs. Grace Flandrau is one of fifty authors who interpret can- 
vases by Stanley Arthurs reproduced in a handsome volume recently 
published under the title The American Historical Scene (Phila- 
delphia, 1935). The painting for which Mrs. Flandrau furnishes a 
compact and valuable explanatory text is the artist’s depiction of the 
“Occupation of Little Rock” by the Third Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry under Colonel C. C. Andrews. The original of this can- 
vas, which is reproduced in color, hangs in the Minnesota Capitol. 


The relations of James J. Hill and Donald A. Smith, who became 
Lord Strathcona, receive considerable attention in John Murray Gib- 
bon’s recent work entitled Steel of Empire: The Romantic History 
of the Canadian Pacific, the Northwest Passage of Today (\Indian- 
apolis, 1935. 423 p.). In a chapter entitled “Railways and Ex- 
ploration ” some attention is given to the trade between the Red River 
settlements and St. Paul and to the beginnings of steamboat transpor- 
tation on the Red River. The oft-told story of the “Anson North- 
up” as repeated here is accompanied by some interesting quotations 
from contemporary sources. Even in the quoted matter, however, 
the name of this well-known boat is misspelled “Anson Northrup.” 
Canadian annexation and the Riel rebellion of 1870 are discussed in 
a chapter on the “Red River Expedition.” Hill figures first in a 
chapter on “Government Construction.” “The larger volume of 
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immigration came into Manitoba by way of St. Paul,” writes Mr. 
Gibbon, “and here Donald Smith found a useful ally in James J. 
Hill, whose business involved frequent visits to the growing town of 
Winnipeg.” The story of the development of two transcontinental 
railroads under the leadership of these men is unfolded by the author, 
who seems to accord chance a considerable role in the railway devel- 
opment of the Northwest. Early in 1877, he relates, Smith intro- 
duced Hill to George Stephen in Montreal, “and in September, 
Stephen visited St. Paul with R. B. Angus. . . . The story goes that 
these two were on a trip to Chicago, and having some time on their 
hands tossed a coin as to whether they should go to St. Paul or St. 
Louis. St. Paul won the toss, with the result that an understanding 
was reached which ultimately resulted in the foundation of two no- 
table railways, the Great Northern in the United States and the 
Canadian Pacific as a privately owned and operated railway in 
Canada.” Such stories have an interesting flavor, but students will 
question the assumption that northwestern railway history would have 
been much different even if St. Paul had not won the alleged toss. 


Some of Jay Cooke’s Minnesota business connections are touched 
upon by James E. Pollard in his recent volume entitled The Journal 
of Jay Cooke or the Gibraltar Records, 1865-1905 (Columbus, Ohio, 
1935. 359 p.). In June of 1868 Cooke left his summer home at 
Gibraltar “to see the property which had been bought for him in 
Minnesota and to judge for himself the prospects of the region around 
Duluth,” writes Mr. Pollard. ‘‘ Cooke was so impressed that he took 
over the financing of the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad” 
and “ proceeded to market its securities in this country and in Europe. 
. . » He also invested in more real estate in Minnesota, especially in 
Duluth, and in connection with the Lake Superior and Mississippi he 
and his partners organized the Western Land Association to promote 
the sale of land at Duluth and other town sites along the right of 
way.” 


Many topics of interest to students of the history of Minnesota 
and the Northwest are included in the List of Doctoral Dissertations 
Now in Progress at the Chief American Universities issued by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington in December, 1935. A number 
of these topics, however, appeared in earlier numbers of the List and 
were mentioned in previous issues of this magazine (see ante, 16: 222). 
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Some additional items from the List for 1935 follow: “ The French 
in the West, 1740-1750” by N. W. Caldwell (Illinois), “ Jonathan 
Carver and His Travels” by Ellworth Carlstedt (Minnesota), 
“Early Catholic Missionary Activities in the Middle West” by 
E. R. Ott (Northwestern), “A History of Minnesota Roads” by 
A. J. Larsen (Minnesota), “Auguste and Pierre Chouteau” by E. F. 
Rowse (Washington), “ The Pioneer Merchant of Missouri, 1809- 
1829” by Sister Marietta Jennings (Columbia), “The Development 
of Normal School Education in the United States” by O. W. Snarr 
(Chicago), “ Financial Aspects of the Federal Administration of 
Indian Affairs, 1789-1860” by G. D. Harmon (Pennsylvania), 
“Early American Farm Journals, 1819-1860” by A. L. Demaree 
(Columbia), “ The Effect of German Immigration upon the Lutheran 
Church in America, 1820-1870” by Carl Mauelshagen (Minnesota), 
“The Frontier Merchant, 1825-1840” by L. E. Atherton (Mis- 
souri), “The Woman’s Rights Movement in the United States, to 
1865” by D. Born (Harvard), “ History of the Pacifist Movement, 
after 1850” by I. M. Abrams (Harvard), “ Northern Editorial 
Opinions on the Compromise of 1850” by E. Leffler (Michigan), 
“The Greenback Movement: Ideas and Leaders, 1865-1885” by 
E. G. Campbell (Columbia), “The Rise and Fall of the Progressive 
Party, 1900-1916” by Renata R. Wasson (Minnesota), and “ De- 
velopment of Public Welfare Administration in the United States, 
1905-1914” by Charles Prince (Chicago). 


A chapter entitled “ Minnesota Foundations (1857—1919)” is in- 
cluded in a doctoral dissertation by Sister Mary Regina Baska, which 
has been published under the title “ The Benedictine Congregation of 
Saint Scholastica: Its Foundation and Development (1852-1930) by 
the Catholic University of America as volume 20 of its Studies in 
American Church History (1935. 154 p.). The Minnesota chap- 
ter is made up of sections dealing with the community of Benedictine 
nuns that was established at St. Cloud in 1857 and that later was 
removed to St. Joseph, with a group of “nuns who left Minnesota in 
1863 to begin a foundation in Kansas,” and with similar groups at 
Duluth and Crookston. The work of the Benedictine sisters in estab- 
lishing and conducting schools and hospitals is stressed in this study, 
which is based largely upon archival and other manuscript sources 
and upon rare printed sources. 
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A valuable historical survey of American Conservation in Picture 
and in Story has been compiled and edited by Ovid Butler and pub- 
lished by the American Forestry Association (Washington, 1935. 
144 p.). Of special interest are chapters on the “ Story of Lumber- 
ing,” on the “ Dawn of Conservation,” on national and state forests, 
on the “War against Forest Fires,” on national and state parks, 
on the conservation of game and fish, on the growth of educa- 
tion in forestry, and on “Indian Forests.” In a chapter on the 
“Growth of State Forestry,” reference is made to the organization 
in 1876 of the “ Minnesota State Forestry Association — the first 
State forestry association in the country” (p. 58). Itasca State Park 
is listed among the earliest state parks established in the entire coun- 
try. A beautiful view of Lake Itasca appears as an illustration (p. 
77). Some attention is given to the Red Lake Indian Forest, and 
a sawmill on the reservation is described as “one of two which the 
Indians themselves have operated” (p. 105). A list of “Selected 
Reading References” appears in the volume, but unfortunately it 
lacks an index. 


The student of the medical history of the northwestern states will 
find several articles of special interest in the Journal Lancet for Feb- 
ruary 1. In a general account of the “ Development of Medicine in 
the Northwest” are noted the beginnings of medical practice at St. 
Paul and St. Anthony in the fifties, the foundations of medical educa- 
tion in Minnesota, and the organization of medicine in South and 
North Dakota. Dr. Julian F. DuBois contributes a review of the 
“ History of Medical Licensure in Minnesota,” tracing his story 
back to a law passed by the territorial legislature of 1851. Brief 
biographical sketches of Dr. Thomas R. Potts, Dr. Joseph G. Mills- 
paugh, and Dr. Samuel B. McGlumphy, first presidents of the medi- 
cal associations of Minnesota and North and South Dakota, appear 
in the issue. ‘‘ Early State Requirements of the North Dakota State 
Board of Medical Examiners” are explained by Dr. G. M. William- 
son, and Lawrence K. Fox is the author of an outline of the “ De- 
velopment of Legal Requirements for the Practice of Medicine in 
South Dakota.” A short “ History of the Medical Association of 
Montana” is contributed by Dr. E. D. Hitchcock. 


The years that John McLoughlin spent as a trader in the Canadian 
border region and northern Minnesota are briefly sketched as a back- 
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ground for his Pacific coast experiences in a biography recently pub- 
lished by Robert C. Johnson (Portland, Oregon, 1935). The title 
of the volume, John McLoughlin: Patriarch of the Northwest, re- 
flects the emphasis that is placed upon the trader’s place in the history 
of Oregon. 


Illinois Census Returns for 1810, 1818, and 1820, recently pub- 
lished as volumes 24 and 26 of the Jilinois Historical Collections, list 
the settlers in Illinois as found in the 1818 territorial and the 1820 
state census schedules. These volumes, which have been carefully 
edited by Margaret Cross Norton with notes indicating all discrep- 
ancies between the names as written in the two censuses, as well as in 
the 1820 federal census, have an obvious value to the student of local 
history; they also might well contribute to general studies of settle- 
ment and population movements in the United States. The extant 
portion of the schedules for 1810— presumably those for Randolph 
County alone — and the schedules for 1818, which comprise the first 
of the two volumes, are preceded by an introduction giving a history 
of census taking in Illinois. In the schedules for 1818 and 1820 
symbols preceding the names indicate whether or not they appear also 
in the other censuses. Each name has been numbered, to facilitate 
reference from the indexes, which add immeasurably to the usefulness 


of the volumes. M. W.B. 


Views of St. Paul, Red Wing, and Winona, reproduced from col- 
ored lithographs appearing in Andreas’ Atlas of 1874, are among six- 
teen early prints of “ Midwestern American Cities,” copies of which 
appear in the Bulletin of the Chicago Historical Society for March. 
The reproductions accompany a brief note on two collections of prints 
of midwestern interest — one in the possession of the society, and the 
other owned by Mr. Charles B. Pike of Chicago. The pictures repro- 
duced include two views of Chicago and one of Galena by Edwin 
Whitefield, an artist who is well-known in Minnesota for his paint- 
ings and drawings of local scenes of the fifties. 


A volume of the Civil War Letters of Colonel Hans Christian 
Heg, edited by Theodore C. Blegen, has recently been brought out by 
the Norwegian-American Historical Association (Northfield, Minne- 
sota, 1936. 260 p.). The book presents more than two hundred 
hitherto unpublished letters written by Colonel Heg, the leader of the 
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Fifteenth Wisconsin, the “ Scandinavian regiment” of the Northwest, 
to his wife ahd children. The letters cover the period from January 
16, 1862, to September 18, 1863, and carry the story of the regiment 
from its organization at Madison to the day before the battle of 
Chickamauga, in which Heg was killed. Island No. 10, Iluka, Per- 
ryville, and Murfreesboro figure largely in the narrative that the let- 
ters comprise. In an introductory essay Mr. Blegen sketches the 
career of Heg, which included a Norwegian boyhood, transatlantic 
migration, frontier experiences in Wisconsin, an overland trek to the 
gold fields of California, the ups and downs of a miner, a return to 
the Middle West, an upward climb in Wisconsin local and state poli- 
tics, and finally the organization and leadership of a regiment of im- 
migrant soldiers. One of the companies in Colonel Heg’s regiment, 
it may be noted, was made up to a considerable extent of Minnesota 
men and was under the captaincy of Mons Grinager of Freeborn 
County. 


The March issue of the Palimpsest is devoted to articles about 
Iowa in the two years from 1836 to 1838, when it, like the present 
area of Minnesota, was a part of Wisconsin Territory. Attention is 
called to the centennial of the creation of Wisconsin Territory in the 
opening article, which is contributed by J. A. Swisher; Ruth A. Gal- 
laher discusses ‘Government in Iowa” during these years of its at- 
tachment to Wisconsin; and many phases of frontier life are touched 
upon by William J. Petersen in an article entitled “ The Times in 
Review.” 


“In February, 1785, nineteen . . . hardy adventurers, each of 
whom had spent at least one winter in the pays d’en haut, formed 
themselves into a dining club, to which they gave the name of the 
industrious and persevering little animal who had been chiefly respon- 
sible for their fortunes—the beaver.” Thus is described the origin 
of the Beaver Club, an organization of fur traders at Montreal, which 
is the subject of an interesting article by Clifford P. Wilson in the 
Beaver for March. Of the original members, writes Mr. Wilson, 
eight “were French speaking; three, all Frobishers, were English- 
men; two, Alexander Henry and Peter Pond, were from the States; 
and the other six were Scots.” Names famous in the early history 


of Minnesota and the upper Northwest are mentioned in connection 
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with this story of the Beaver Club, which continued to hold meetings, 
marked by much feasting and drinking, until March, 1827. In the 
same issue of the Beaver, Mr. Fulmer Mood reproduces two broad- 
sides on which are listed the names of “ Shareholders in the Hudson's 
Bay Company in 1673 and 1675.” The earlier broadside was found 
in the British Museum by Mr. Mood, and the later one was discov- 
ered in the Public Record Office by Grace Lee Nute of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. Readers of this magazine will recall Mr. Mood’s 
article on the “ London Background of the Radisson Problem,” pub- 
lished in the issue for December, 1935. 


“ Of outstanding importance in connection with the interpretation 
of our pre Confederation status” are the documents relating to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and Radisson and Groseilliers published by 
Miss Nute in the December issues of the Beaver and MINNESOTA 
History, according to J. T. Huggard, who discusses the legal aspects 
of these contributions under the title “Ante Confederation Conven- 
tions in Ruperts Land” in the March issue of the Manitoba Bar 
News. Mention is made also of Fulmer Mood’s study of the “ Rad- 
isson Problem” in the Minnesota publication. 


A massive Bibliography of Canadiana: Being Items in the Public 
Library of Toronto, Canada, Relating to the Early History and De- 
velopment of Canada has been issued under the editorship of Frances 
M. Staton and Marie Tremaine by the Toronto Public Library 
(1934. 828 p.). The 4,646 items listed, explains Miss Tremaine, 
“were chosen from the Reference collection of the Library to form a 
chronological record of the history of Canada from its discovery four 
hundred years ago until the Confederation of the provinces in 1867.” 
Books included have been “ selected and arranged regardless of place 
or date of publication to set forth the social, political and economic 
activities in our country from year to year in the terms of the times.” 
A large number of items of Minnesota and Northwest interest are 


included in the list. 


GENERAL Minnesota ITEMS 


During the summer of 1935 the centennial of the founding of the 
Lac qui Parle mission was appropriately celebrated by the Minnesota 
Historical Society and the people of the state (see ante, 16:231). 
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The event focused attention upon the story of the Protestant missions 
in Minnesota, The year 1936 marks the one-hundredth anniver- 
saries of several additional events connected with mission history. In 
1836 a Sioux Spelling Book, the first book printed in the Dakota 
language, was published; schools for Indian and mixed-blood children 
were opened by missionaries at Lake Harriet, in what is now the city 
of Minneapolis ; and two missionaries from Switzerland, David Gavin 
and Samuel Dentan, arrived to minister to a band of Sioux living 
near the present site of Winona. The centennial of the discovery of 
the red pipestone quarries in southwestern Minnesota by George Cat- 
lin, the well-known artist of Indian scenes and portraits, should be 
celebrated during the summer of 1936. Lake Itasca, which was dis- 
covered in 1832 by Henry R. Schoolcraft — an event that was marked 
by a centennial celebration four years ago— will again be a center 
of centennial interest during the coming summer. In 1836 Joseph N. 
Nicollet, a French scientist and explorer, visited the headwaters of 
the Mississippi, where he spent several days tracing the “infant” 
stream to its “ utmost source” and determining latitude and longitude. 
The information that he gathered he later incorporated in a report to 
the United States government and in a map which, according to Dr. 
Folwell, “ determined all the subsequent cartography of an immense 
region.” The portion of Minnesota that is located east of the Mis- 
sissippi River experienced a change in civil administration in 1836, 
when Wisconsin Territory was organized. ‘This section, which pre- 
viously had been included in Michigan Territory, became part of 
Crawford County, Wisconsin. It may be noted incidentally that 
elaborate plans are being made in Wisconsin for celebrating the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of Wisconsin Territory. 
During 1936 will occur a bicentennial of Minnesota interest. In 
1736, on an island in the Lake of the Woods, Indians murdered Jean 
Baptiste la Vérendrye, Father Aulneau, and nineteen voyageurs. 
They were members of a party of French trading explorers who had 
been occupying Fort St. Charles, on what is now the Northwest 
Angle of the lake, for about four years under the leadership of Jean 
Baptiste’s father, the Sieur de la Vérendrye. 


The Letters of Eliab Parker Mackintire of Boston, Written be- 
tween 1845 & 1863, to Reverend William Salter of Burlington, lowa, 
which were originally published with an introduction and notes by 
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Philip D. Jordan in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library 
(see ante, 16: 111), have been issued as a separate (1936. 168 p.). 
Among the letters for 1862 are three that Mackintire wrote to his 
son-in-law, a Congregational missionary, during a summer visit to 
Minnesota. They are dated at St. Paul, Little Falls, and Anoka, 
and they include the writer’s impressions not only of these places, but 
also of St. Cloud, Fort Ripley, and Crow Wing. The latter settle- 
ment he declared was “as perfect a specimen of Indian barbarism as 
one would wish to see.” Mackintire found St. Paul “to be more of a 
place than I had supposed,” and he predicted that “ Better buildings, 
more business, and the location at the head of navigation must make 
it a great town.” He was much interested by a “ large train of half- 


breeds, with twenty to thirty-one ox carts . . . loaded with all sorts 
of goods” that he observed on a road near St. Cloud “ bound to the 
Red River and Pembina.” “The whole trade of this rich country 


‘ 


must find its outlet at St. Cloud,” he writes, “and that being just 
below the Sauk rapids on the Mississippi and the head of navigation 
above St. Anthony, is bound to be a great place.” 


A wealth of material of Minnesota and Northwest interest is to 
be found in volume 18 of the Dictionary of American Biography, 
edited by Dumas Malone for the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties (New York, 1936). Sketches of two prominent explorers of 
the upper Northwest, Henry de Tonty of the French period and 
David Thompson of the British and American periods, are contrib- 
uted by Louise Phelps Kellogg and T. C. Elliott. The career of 
Lawrence Taliaferro, Indian agent at Fort Snelling for twenty years 
after its establishment, is reviewed by Grace Lee Nute. Jane Grey 
Swisshelm, the well-known feminist and abolitionist, a volume of 
whose letters was published by the Minnesota Historical Society 
in 1934, is the subject of a sketch by Bertha-Monica Stearns. John 
O. Evjen contributes biographies of several outstanding figures in 
Norwegian-American life whose careers were at some point identified 
with Minnesota — Peer O. Strémme, journalist and author; Hans G. 
Stub, clergyman in Minneapolis and teacher at Robbinsdale; Georg 
Sverdrup, president of Augsburg Seminary at Minneapolis; and Erik 
H. Tou, missionary. President Zachary Taylor’s early military 
service at Fort Snelling is mentioned in the detailed review of his 
career by Wendell H. Stephenson. An account of another military 
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leader, Alfred H. Terry, who was in command of the Department of 
Dakota, with headquarters at St. Paul and Fort Snelling, during 
much of the period from 1866 to 1886, is contributed by Robert 
Bruce. The notable service of James Wickes Taylor as American 
consul at Winnipeg from 1870 to 1893 is given recognition by Fran- 
cis P. Weisenburger. Ernest L. Bogart is the author of a sketch of 
one of the leading figures in the railroad history of Minnesota, 
Alpheus B. Stickney of St. Paul; and E. Wilder Spaulding reviews 
the career of Charlemagne Tower, who helped to develop the iron 
resources of the Vermilion Range. Lester B. Shippee contributes 
biographies of two political leaders who represented Minnesota in 
Congress — Charles A. Towne of Duluth and James A. Tawney of 
Winona. Contributions to the history of education in Minnesota are 
to be found in C. A. Duniway’s sketch of James W. Strong, presi- 
dent of Carleton College from 1870 to 1903, and in C. A. Browne’s 
account of Roscoe W. Thatcher, a leader in agricultural education in 
the University of Minnesota from 1913 to 1921. Henry D. Tho- 
reau’s health-seeking journey to Minnesota, which formed the subject 
of an interesting article by John T. Flanagan in the March, 1935, 
issue of Minnesota History, is briefly noted in a biography by 
Raymond W. Adams and Henry Seidel Canby; and mention is made 
of services on Minnesota newspapers of Mortimer N. Thompson and 
Burt L. Taylor in reviews of their careers by Franklin J. Meine and 


Franklin P. Adams. 


The glacial geology of a large portion of Minnesota is the subject 
of a study by William S. Cooper which has been published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press under the title The History of the Upper 
Mississippi River in the Late Wisconsin and Postglacial Time (1935. 
116 p.). The book is number 26 of the Bulletins of the Minnesota 
Geological Survey. 


“Tt was not until the University’s twenty-second year, in 1891, 
that, February 28, twelve girls founded the first women’s society, the 
University Y. W.C.A.,” according to an account of “ Women’s Or- 
ganizations at Minnesota” which appears in the Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly for January 4. Most of the article is concerned with the 
work of this pioneer organization and with the story of the building 
of Shevlin Hall on the campus of the University of Minnesota. 
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The issue for 1936 of the Red River Aggie, the annual publica- 
tion of the senior class of the Northwest School of Agriculture at 
Crookston, is a historical number commemorating the “ fortieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Northwest Experiment Station 
and the thirtieth anniversary of the opening of the school.” <A gen- 
eral “ History of the Northwest School” is contributed by A. A. 
Dowell, the superintendent; T. M. McCall, R. S. Dunham, R. J. 
Christgau, and A. M. Pilkey supply reviews of the progress of horti- 
culture, agronomy, animal husbandry, and poultry raising in the Red 
River Valley during forty years; and H. A. Phlughoeft is the author 
of an account of “4-H Club Work in Northwestern Minnesota.” 


The issue of the Companion, a publication of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf at Faribault, for March 19 is a “ Sixtieth Anniversary 
Number ” issued in commemoration of its continuous publication since 
it was established as the Gopher in 1876. In a “ Biographical Sketch 
of The Companion,” J. L. Smith reveals that its story is closely iden- 
tified with that of the teaching of printing and typesetting in the 
Faribault school. The writer relates that the paper began publica- 
tion under the direction of George Wing, a teacher who in 1875 “ pur- 
chased a small, second-hand job press and a limited quantity of back 
number type.” A facsimile of the sheet produced with this equipment 
appears on the cover of the Companion. Another feature of the issue 
is a list of the “ Personnel of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
1863-1936,” with the names of teachers and students. 


Brief historical sketches of Goodwill Industries at Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, and St. Paul appear in a recent volume entitled The Goodwill 
Industries: A Manual (Boston, 1935. 217 p.). According to a his- 
torical review of the movement included in the work, it was organized 
in 1905, and the Minnesota branches were established between 1918 
and 1924. 


The fact that “‘ Minnesota was one of the pioneers in establishing 
state-owned natural areas for recreational use by the general pub- 
lic” is revealed by Harold W. Lathrop in an article on “ Minnesota 
State Parks” which appears in the Minnesota Conservationist for 
February. It includes a survey of state park administration and 
notes on a few individual parks. A map on which state parks are 
located accompanies the article. Sketches of additional parks and 
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monuments, most of which commemorate events or mark sites con- 
nected with the Sioux Outbreak of 1862, appear in the March issue 
of the Conservationist. 


A contribution to the history of sports in Minnesota is a pamphlet 
entitled The Golden Gophers, in which records of all University of 
Minnesota “ football teams from the beginning of football on the 
campus through the 1935 season” are presented (63 p.). The 
pamphlet was compiled under the editorship of William S$. Gibson 
and was published by the General Alumni Association of the uni- 
versity. More than half of the space in the booklet is given to the 
“undefeated football teams of 1933, 1934 and 1935.” 


That Minnesota’s possibilities as a playground were appreciated 
by some easterners seventy years ago is pointed out in an article in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for March 1, which quotes extensively from 
letters written by Charles C. Coffin in 1869 for publication in the 
Boston Journal. Photostatic copies of these letters have been acquired 
recently by the Detroit Lakes Civic and Commerce Association. 


The “ History of Skiing” at Red Wing and in the Northwest is 
briefly outlined in the Red Wing Daily Eagle for January 30. The 
organization of the Aurora Club by skiing experts at Red Wing in 
January, 1886; of similar clubs at Ishpeming, Michigan, Ashland, 
Wisconsin, St. Paul, Hibbing, Duluth, and Minneapolis during the 
next two decades; and of a national ski association in 1904 are noted. 
Some interesting comments on early tournaments and on the manu- 
facturing of skiis are included. The occasion for the publication of 
the article was the holding of a national ski tournament at Red Wing 
on February 1 and 2. Interest in the same event led to the inclusion 
of several articles on skiing history in the Red Wing Daily Republican 
for January 29. According to one of these accounts, the origin of the 
sport at Red Wing may be traced to the settlement there in 1883 of 
a “quartet of Norwegian skiers — Mickel and Torjus Hemmestevdt, 
Paul Honningstad and Dr. Bengdt Hjermstad.” Other early experts 
whose exploits are described are R. L. Grondahl, Dr. A. E. Johnson, 
and Even O. Fladvad. A number of interesting pictures of early ski 
clubs appear in this issue. 


The influence of the local scene upon “Artists from Minnesota’ 
is emphasized by Erle Loran in an interesting article which appears 
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in the American Magazine of Art for January. He describes the 
work of Adolf Dehn, Arnold and Lucile Blanch, Wanda Gag, and 
others who have found success away from their native haunts; and 
he tells of another group, including Dewey Albinson and Cameron 
Booth — artists who have remained at home to produce pictures that 
Mr. Loran aptly describes as “ regional documents.” The work of 
the two latter artists in depicting Indian life at Grand Portage and 
at Leech Lake is given special attention. 


About two hundred and fifty people attended the annual meeting 
of the Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul, which was held in the 
Historical Building, St. Paul, on January 12. Among the papers 
presented were an account of the father and son, Jean Baptiste and 
Alexander Faribault, who founded the Minnesota community that 
bears their name, by Julius A. Coller II of Shakopee; a review of the 
career of Bishop John Shanley by Sister Helen Angela of Washing- 
ton; and a history of a Catholic newspaper formerly published at St. 
Paul, the Northwestern Chronicle, by Mrs. H. J. O’Brien of St. Paul. 
Under the title “ The Faribaults in Minnesota,” Mr. Coller’s paper 
appears in full in the Shakopee Argus-Tribune for January 23. 


A brief survey of early Congregational churches in Minnesota is 
included in a pamphlet on the American Missionary Association and 
the Churches of the Midwest before 1861 by George L. Cady (11 p.). 
The material here presented, which is drawn from the annual reports 
and yearbooks of the association, deals for the most part with the 
Plymouth Congregational Church of Minneapolis, which was estab- 
lished in 1858. 


A History of 8t. Wendelin’s Parish of Luxemburg, Minnesota, by 
the Reverend Frederick Wiechmann was issued on the occasion of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the church in August, 1935 (42p.). The 
fiftieth anniversary in July, 1935, of Our Saviour’s Lutheran Church 
of Warren was commemorated by the publication of a pamphlet con- 
taining the anniversary program and a brief history of the church 
(24 p.). Accounts of the founding of churches that celebrated anni- 
versaries during the first three months of the year appeared in the 
local newspapers. The First Presbyterian Church of Anoka, which 
celebrated its eightieth anniversary on January 26 and 27, was founded 
by Charles §. Le Duc, a clergyman prominent in the history of both 
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the town and the state. The eightieth anniversary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Princeton was marked from March 20 to 23 by 
the presentation of a pageant depicting the history of the church, 
beginning with the work of Alfred Brunson, early missionary in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. An eightieth anniversary was also com- 
memorated by the First Baptist Church of Anoka from April | to 3;a 
seventy-fifth anniversary by the First Presbyterian Church of Roches- 
ter on February 28; a sixty-fifth anniversary by the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church of Duluth on January 15; and a sixtieth anniversary 
by the Hennepin Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church from March 
31 to April 2. S. P. L. 


A table giving the ‘“ Mean annual precipitation ” in inches at many 
points in Minnesota during periods ranging from less than twenty 
years to nearly a century is included in a volume of Studies of Rela- 
tions of Rainfall and Run-off in the United States by W. G. Hoyt 
and others, which has been published by the United States Geological 
Survey as Water Supply Paper 772 (p. 68). In Paper 771 of the 
same series, Clarence S. Jarvis and others discuss Floods in the United 
States. Of Minnesota interest are statistics relating to flood condi- 
tions on the Red Lake River at Crookston (p. 234), the Mississippi 
at Elk River (p. 236), and the Minnesota at Montevideo and Man- 
kato (p. 243-246). 


A Brief History of the National Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America in the State of Minnesota, 1896-1935 has been compiled 
by Frances W. Janney and Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury and issued by 
the society (28 p.). Among the activities of the society described 
are the erection of tablets commemorating the Minnesota achievements 
of two explorers, Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike and Henry R. School- 
craft, and of the pioneer governor, Alexander Ramsey, and the presen- 
tation of books to the Minnesota Historical Society. In the account 
of the erection of the Schoolcraft marker at Lake Itasca the date of 
the discovery of the source of the Mississippi is erroneously given as 
1825, though an accompanying illustration reveals that the marker 
itself bears the correct date, 1832. 


Biographical sketches of the children of Joseph and Margaret 
Earhart, which appear in a genealogical werk on the Earhart, Boyd 
and Allied Families compiled by Lida B. Earhart, reveal that several 
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members of this family settled in Minnesota (New York, 1935. 
260 p.). Duluth, St. Cloud, and Minneapolis are the places at which 
they have resided. 


Loca Historica SOCIETIES 


To the inventories of local historical records preserved by the his- 
torical societies of Rice, St. Louis, Blue Earth, and Pipestone counties, 
published in earlier issues of this magazine (see ante, 16: 241, 359, 
489, 17:119), may be added the following list of manuscripts pre- 
served by the Cottonwood County Historical Society: 


Reminiscent articles by E. E. Gillam; obituaries and sketches of old 
settlers and business men; a history of Storden Township by A. H. An- 
derson ; minutes of the first meeting, on December 3, 1882, of the congre- 
gation of the Windom Lutheran Church; a book containing records of 
the road overseer and of land taxes for 1881 in Springfield Township; 
and the records of the Cottonwood County Old Settlers Association for 
the years from 1901 to 1920. 

A recent addition to the list of county historical societies is that 
in Chippewa County, which was organized at Montevideo on Febru- 
ary 12. At a meeting held on that date the following officers were 
elected: the Reverend T. H. Hazard, president; Mrs. A. N. Kohr, 
vice president; Mrs. L. N. Pierce, corresponding secretary ; Magnus 
Johnson, recording secretary ; and Mrs. M. E. Chamberlin, treasurer. 
Plans for the establishment of a historical museum in Chippewa County 
were made by officers of the society at a meeting held on March 27. 


Miss Ella Hawkinson was named president of the Clay County 
Historical Society at its annual meeting, which was held at Moorhead 
on March 14. Other officers elected include Carl A. Johnson, vice 
president; Mrs. S. E. Rice, secretary; and H. C. Nordlie, treasurer. 
Plans for the establishment of a historical museum were made at the 
meeting. "The museum will be housed in one of the buildings of the 
Moorhead State Teachers College, according to an announcement in 
the Moorhead Daily News for March 28. 


The Reverend T. J. Buckton of Osakis spoke on the Indian back- 
grounds of Douglas County at a well-attended meeting of the Douglas 
County Historical Society held at Alexandria on January 15. Col- 
lections of Indian objects assembled by Mr. R. S. Thornton, Mr. E. 
A. Christenson, and Mrs. R. Morse were displayed. At a meeting 
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of the society, held on March 18, Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of 
the museum of the Minnesota Historical Society, presented an illus- 
trated review of the history of the state. 


Plans for the establishment at Rochester of an Olmsted County 
historical museum are announced in the Rochester Post-Bulletin for 
March 30. The county historical society will co-operate with local 
women’s clubs in collecting material for the museum, which will be 
located in the basement of the Rochester library. 


One of the most active of the local historical societies in the state 
is that in Pope County, which is sponsoring a WPA project involving 
five workers. They are examining records in the courthouse at Glen- 
wood and assembling material on the history of the county by means 
of questionnaires (see ante, p. 122). Some of the bits of information 
unearthed by these workers appear from time to time in the Glenwood 
Herald, for example, in the issue for February 13. In order te offer 
suggestions for the work of the Pope County society, Dr. Grace Lee 
Nute, curator of manuscripts for the state historical society, visited 
Glenwood on March 5. At that time she gave a public address, 
discussing the activities of the state society and the value of the records 
preserved by that organization and by local societies. The Pope 
County society and the history of the region were discussed by the 
president of the organization, the Reverend M. C. Johnshoy of Star- 
buck, before the Glenwood Parent-Teacher Association on March 16. 


The tenth anniversary of the founding of the Rice County His- 
torical Society was commemorated at a meeting held at Faribault on 
March 9. An appropriate feature of the program was the presenta- 
tion of a paper entitled “ A Ten Year Review of the Activities of the 
Rice County Historical Society” by Mrs. H. C. Theopold, curator 
of the society’s museum. A paper on “ Dr. James Lloyd Breck and 
the Founding of the Episcopal Church Schools in Faribault” was 
read by Dr. F. F. Kramer. Both papers are published in full in the 
Faribault Daily News for March 10. At a business session held in 
connection with the meeting, Mr. Theodore Estabrook of Faribault 
was elected secretary to succeed Mr. Herbert L. Buck, and Mr. Carl 
Weicht of Northfield was named a director of the society. An im- 
pressive list of gifts received by the society in 1935, including museum 
objects, pictures, manuscripts, and books, appears in the News for 
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March 11. The completion of a decade of activity by the society is 
the occasion for some interesting editorial comment in the Northfield 
News for March 13, “The happiest circumstances of such a society,” 
reads the editorial, “ are more or less intangible dividends which accrue 
from the investment of time and energy in the direction of local his- 
torical research. The collection of museum articles, the actual pre- 
paration of interesting chapters in the county’s history, and the coming 
together of representative citizens with a common interest in mind are 
all important, to be sure. But, in a larger sense, a great purpose is 
also met by such activity in the rich background which it gives for a 
more thoughtful citizenship on the part of men and women who are 
the successors and the heirs of those who have made their contribution 
to the life of the community.” 


The Duluth Free Press is publishing in installments papers read 
at recent meetings of the North Shore Historical Assembly and the St. 
Louis County Historical Society (see ante, p. 123). A review of 
“ Portages and Old Trails in and Adjacent to Jay Cooke State Park ” 
by John Fritzen appears in issues published between January 10 and 
February 21; the first installment of R. E. Carey’s history of the 
“Vermilion Road and Indian Trail from Minnesota Point to Ver- 
milion Lake” appears on February 28. 


The Stearns County Historical Society, which held its first meeting 
in November (see ante, p. 123), was organized on a permanent basis 
at a meeting held in St. Cloud on March 27. The following officers 
were elected: D. S. Brainard, president ; the Reverend Walter Reger, 
vice president; Miss Gertrude Gove, secretary; and Alvah Eastman, 
treasurer. 


The activities of pioneer women, with special reference to Wash- 
ington County, were described in talks by Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator 
of manuscripts for the Minnesota Historical Society, and Mrs. Robert 
Harrigan of Stillwater before a meeting of the Washington County 
Historical Society at Stillwater on January 29. 


Plans for the establishment of a local historical museum are under 
way at Canby, where an old store building that was erected on the 
original townsite has been offered to the city for historical purposes. 
The idea for such a museum was suggested in a letter from the Rever- 
end C. Haugen, which was published in the Canby News for January 
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31. The removal of the building to the city park, and the assembling 
there of heirlooms and objects illustrative of the early history of the 
community is being considered. In the News for February 14 the 
announcement is made that “in the very near future a local historical 
society will be formed for the express purpose of furthering the in- 
terests of a memorial museum.” Such a society for Yellow Medicine 
County was planned at a meeting held on March 13, and a committee, 
of which Mrs. A. D. Allen is chairman, was named to study the 
problem of organization. 


Locat History ITEMs 


The history of Anoka during the past twenty-five years was the 
subject of a paper presented by Mrs. S. H. DeLong at a meeting of 
the Philolectian Society on January 29. The narrative is published 
in the Anoka Union for February 5. 


“cc 


An agricultural paper issued in 1878 as the “ official organ of the 
LeRoy [Le Ray] Library Association, a group formed in the town- 
ship in the interest of agriculture,” is described in the Marshall Daily 
Messenger for February 7. “One of the projects advocated in the 
first issue was the cooperative purchase of scientific books on farming 
for use among the members.” A copy of this early Blue Earth 
County paper, which is written by hand, was discovered by Mr. Mur- 
ray Smart among the materials left by his father-in-law, the late 
Captain Ira B. Reynold of Crystal Lake. 


Most of a “ Brief History of Blue Earth County” which appears 
in the Blue Earth County Enterprise of Mapleton for February 7 is 
devoted to the period between 1852 and 1860. The sketch was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Thomas Hamp for presentation before the local Wom- 
en’s Study Club. 


An abandoned Catholic cemetery at Mankato is described in the 
Mankato Free Press for February 2 by Frank Franciscus, who quotes 
inscriptions on some of the stones and markers and traces the stories 
of some of the individuals who are buried there. The story of the 
Hotel Heinrich and of the Himmelman family, which operated it 
until recently, is related in the Free Press for March 9. The floods 
of 1881 and 1908, as recalled by some of the older residents of Man- 
kato, are described in the issue for March 24. 
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In the admirable series of sketches of “ Brown County History’ 
which Mr. Fred W. Johnson has been publishing in the Brown 
County Journal of New Ulm have been included recently an account 
of the “ Notorious Jaques Family ” of horse thieves which was operat- 
ing in Brown County in 1857, January 3; descriptions of some 
“ Blizzards of Early Days,” particularly those of 1866, 1873, 1881, 
1909, and 1917, February 28 and March 6; a report on “ Chief 
“Sleepy Eyes’ and His Monument,” March 13 and 27; and the first 
installments of a review of the Inkpaduta Indian massacre of 1857, 
March 20 and 27. 


“Ten or twelve children, mostly Indians, responded to roll call” 
in the first school at Moose Lake, which “ was held in the waiting 
room of the railroad depot” in 1872, according to a historical sketch 
of the local schools in the Star Gazette of Moose Lake for March 19. 
The names of pupils who attended classes in a rough board building 
that was used as a schoolhouse in 1875 are recalled by a pioneer, Louis 
Skog. Buildings erected in 1882, 1912, and 1919 are described. 


The early rivalry of Montevideo and Chippewa City and the 
efforts of the two communities to obtain the county seat of Chippewa 
County and the post office for the vicinity in 1870 are described by 
J. J. Stennes in the Montevideo News for January 10. Among the 
pioneer politicians who figure in the narrative are George W. Frink, 
Cornelius J. Nelson, V. J. Mathews, Eli Pettijohn, and Edward 
Alcorn. 


That the post office at Ulen was originally known as Oneland is 
revealed by Eliza Evenson in “An Historical Retrospect” of the 
Clay County village which appears in the Ulen Union for February 
20. The incorporation of the village and the establishment of the 
Union in 1896 are described in the article, which is accompanied by 
photographic views of the main street in 1893 and 1910. 


A little log church built near Bagley in 1896 and said to be the 
“first church” in Clearwater County is the subject of a brief article 
in the Farmers Independent of Bagley for March 19. The members 
of the Evangelical Lutheran congregation who worshipped in this 
primitive structure are named in the article, which is accompanied by 
a picture of the church. 
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The founding of the railroad village of Hayfield in 1885, the 
arrival of the first train, the opening of stores and other business proj- 
ects in the new community, the establishment of churches and schools, 
and the building of a co-operative creamery are described by George 
Gilbertson in a “ Historical Sketch of Hayfield Village” which ap- 
pears in installments in the Hayfield Herald from January 9 to Febru- 
ary 13. 


Some events in the early history of Herman, as recalled by a pioneer 
of 1878, Mr. M. B. Sheppard, are recorded by C. H. Phinney in the 
Grant County Herald of Elbow Lake for January 23. Some pioneer 
merchants are named, early residences and business houses are located, 
and the first school is described. 


The centennial of the founding of the Lake Harriet mission school 
in the present city of Minneapolis is commemorated in an account of 
its history in the Minneapolis Journal for January 5. The activities 
of the Pond brothers and of Jedediah Stevens as missionaries to the 
Sioux who lived on the site of Minneapolis are described. A facsimile 
of the rules of the school, from the original in the possession of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, is reproduced with the article. 


The Story of Minneapolis Rotary, 1910-19335 is the title of a little 
volume published by the Rotary Club of Minneapolis to mark its 
twenty-fifth anniversary (1935. 121 p.). The story of the founding 
of the club, which was the eighth of its kind in the United States, is 
followed by a year-by-year record of its achievements. Lists of mem- 
bers, past and present, appear at the end of the volume. 


A club composed of the mothers of children who attended the 
Grand Rapids kindergarten in 1908 was the nucleus of a parent- 
teacher association organized at Grand Rapids in 1913, Mrs. Daniel 
Costello revealed in reviewing the history of the latter organization 
at a meeting held early in March. An outline of her talk appears in 
the Itasca County Independent for March 13. 


Life at Willmar in the eighties is described by the late Lewis John- 
son, a local pioneer, in an autobiography published under the title 
“One Man’s Journey” in the Willmar Daily Tribune from February 
6 to 21. Mauch attention is given to the story of the organization of 
a Swedish Lutheran congregation at Willmar, a development in which 
the writer took an active part. 
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During the late winter and early spring the Marshall Daily 
Messenger conducted an “ Old-Timer Reunion,” in which early resi- 
dents presented their recollections of pioneer days in letters sent to 
the newspaper for publication. Various types of frontier experiences 
are described in the letters, the first of which appear in the Mes- 
senger for March 2. It is interesting to note that responses were 
received from twenty-four states in all sections of the country. A 
similar group of letters by former residents of Nobles County is pub- 
lished in the Worthington Globe for January 30. Many sidelights 
on pioneer life may be gleaned from these letters, and the newspapers 
represented are to be commended for encouraging the writing of such 
communications. 


The history of the Bohemian Reading and Educational Society, 
organized by the Bohemian settlers of McLeod County in 1876, is 
reviewed in commemoration of the sixtieth anniversary of the organi- 
zation in the Silver Lake Leader for January 11. “Since its 
organization the Society has met once a month for sixty years and for 
more than fifty years, its meetings have been held at Bohemian Hall,” 
reads an account in the Leader. A picture of this hall and an account 
of its construction and use by Bohemian organizations also appear in 
the issue. 


“ The First Fifty Years of Hassan Valley Lodge No. 109,” Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, established at Hutchinson in 1886, 
are reviewed in an article by Clarence Johnson, S. S. Beach, and 
Alfred Mills in the Hutchinson Leader for February 7. The charter 
members and early officers of the lodge are named and its philan- 
thropic work during half a century is described. 


Some of the experiences of Dr. H. P. Johnson, who has been prac- 
ticing medicine at Fairmont since 1899, are set forth in an article 
which appears with his portrait in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel for 
February 25. He is described as the last of three pioneer physicians 
who served the people of Fairmont. The others are Dr. W. J. 
Richardson and Dr. F. N. Hunt. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the incorporation of Austin as a city 
is commemorated in the Austin Daily Herald for February 28, which 
includes a detailed review of the early history of the community. An 
interesting picture of the main street of Austin in 1866 accompanies 
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the article. In the Herald for March 2 is an account of the begin- 
ning of mail service at Austin in 1898 with a picture of the four men 
in uniform who served as the city’s first mail carriers. 


In an interesting reminiscent letter published in the Murray County 
Herald of Slayton for March 19, Mr. Burt I. Weld recalls that his 
father paid “one-half barrel of cane syrup or molasses” for a course 
of twenty-four organ lessons given to the writer and his sister by a 
talented neighbor in the eighties. The syrup was made at a neigh- 
borhood sorghum mill, and Mr. Weld tells of the process employed 
in its manufacture. 


Information about eight “‘ghost’ cities” in Nicollet County, 
located by Mr. Oscar Schmiedel in connection with a WPA project, 
is presented in the St. Peter Herald for February 7. Records of 
these boom towns of the fifties which failed to develop have been 
found in plat books among the archives of the county register of deeds. 
Plats have been discovered for Swan City, Eureka, Dakota City, 
Washington, Red Stone City, Union City, “ McQueston’s addition 
to Le Hillier City,” and Waheoka. 


Recollections of log drives in the vicinity of Fergus Falls and on 
the Red River are supplied in an interview with Mr. E. H. Pelton 
of St. Cloud, which appears in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal for 
March 20. At one time “ Mr. Pelton and his four brothers had a 
contract . .. to cut and drive ten million feet of pine to Winnipeg. . . . 
The price paid was $5 per thousand feet for cutting and putting the 
logs into the river and $3.50 for driving them to Winnipeg. The 
long drive occupied about 100 days,” Mr. Pelton recalls. Other 
items of historical interest in recent issues of the Journal include an 
account, by R. A. Darling, of his experiences with Fred Russel in 
1872, when they sold lightning rods in western Minnesota, in the 
issue for January 20; and a sketch of the early schools of Fergus Falls, 
published in the number for February 28. 


The suggestion that one of the original log houses still standing in 
Tumuli Township, Otter Tail County, be restored and maintained as 
a museum in “lasting memory”’ of the pioneer settlers of the com- 
munity is made by Mr. E. L. Kvernstoen in a letter published in the 
Fergus Falls Daily Journal for March 7. Several old buildings that 
might serve such a purpose are noted by Mr. Swend Larson in the 
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Journal for March 19. This correspondent suggests further that 
something should be done toward the preservation of a neglected pio- 
neer cemetery in the township. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Askov Creamery Association 
was celebrated by members and their friends at a meeting held on 
February 4. The history of the organization was reviewed in a 
play, written by the Reverend J. Knudsen and based on the early 
minutes of the association. The anniversary was marked also by 
the publication of a pamphlet entitled 4 Brief Historical Outline of 
the Askov Community (16 p.). Information for this booklet was 
compiled by Mr. Ludvig Mosboek, one of the early settlers in the 
community. The beginning of Danish settlement in 1906 at Part- 
ridge under the auspices of the Danish Folk Society is described in 
detail, for out of this movement grew the co-operative community 
that in 1908 took the name of Askov. Mr. Mosboek tells of the 
organization by the Danish settlers in 1907 of a Landboforening or 
farmers’ union, and he quotes extensively from its minutes, which, in 
the early years, were recorded in Danish. The Askov Co-Operative 
Association, which developed from the union in 1913, has sponsored 
many co-operative projects in addition to the creamery, including the 
sale of feed, flour, coal, and produce. 


The record of a pioneer superintendent of schools who “ made 84 
visits to schools, traveling 1223 miles on horseback, 276 miles with 
team and on foot 117 miles” is contained in a letter published in the 
Glenwood Herald for March 5. It was written on January 5, 1879, 
by the head of the Pope County schools, Henry G. Rising, to the 
board of county commissioners. The writer relates that during his 
term of office eleven new schoolhouses had been built in the county. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Macalester College in 
St. Paul was commemorated by a two-day celebration on March 8 
and 9. The Twin City newspapers contained accounts of the cele- 
bration and of the historical backgrounds of the college, which was 
founded by the Reverend Edward D. Neill, early Minnesota clergy- 
man and educator. 

“The part that the Community Chest has played in the welfare 
program of St. Paul” is surveyed in a pamphlet entitled After Fif- 
teen Years, issued by this money-raising organization in May, 1935 
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(40 p.). That the “ Chest movement in its nation wide manifestation 
is largely a post-war development” is brought out in connection with 
the discussion of the organization of the St. Paul chest in 1920. 
Future writers on the history of social welfare work in Minnesota 
will find in this pamphlet valuable lists of welfare agencies supported 
by the chest. 


The issue of the Morton Enterprise for February 27 is a “Golden 
Anniversary Edition,” commemorating the passing of fifty years since 
the paper was established by O. E. Hogue. Among the articles of 
special interest for local history in the issue are a brief review of the 
history of the Enterprise, a history of the Morton schools prepared 
by a group of students and teachers, an account of the local woman’s 
club from its organization in 1920, a short sketch of the story of 
Morton by G. M. Kumro, and some information about Sherman 
Township by O. W. Newton. Early Lutheran, Catholic, and Meth- 
odist church organizations in the county are described, and an account 
of an Episcopal mission established in 1860 is contributed by the 
Reverend J. G. Larsen. 


The Northfield Lyceum, organized in 1856, was the subject of a 
radio talk presented over station WCAL at Northfield by Carl L. 
Weicht on March 11. The text of the talk appears in the Northfield 
News for March 13. It contains a wealth of information about this 
pioneer cultural organization, which had for its purpose the establish- 
ment of a “ reading room, circulating library, and debating society.” 
Within a year the lyceum had erected its own building, a one-story 
structure which is pictured in the News. Many of the early pro- 
grams and meetings are described by Mr. Weicht, who bases his 
narrative largely upon the manuscript minutes of the lyceum. The 
volume, which was found among the papers of the late Owen Meade, 
is now in the possession of Mrs. Charles A. Bierman of Northfield. 





The lumbering and mining activities that led to the founding of 
Eveleth are recalled in a “Condensed History of the City ” compiled 
by Mrs. G. A. Perham for presentation at a meeting of the Eveleth | 
Woman’s Club on February 17 and published in installments in the 
Eveleth News from March 5 to 26. Early elections and the establish- 
ment of schools and churches are among other subjects touched upon. 
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Living conditions at Eveleth in the early nineties are recalled by Dr. 
C. W. More, who located there in 1894 “as physician for the mine 
and railroad employees,” in a reminiscent article published in the 
January issue of Minnesota Medicine. 


The story of a road that originally connected communities on the 
south bank of the Minnesota River with the Chaska ferry is reviewed 
in the Weekly Valley Herald of Chaska for January 23. Although 
the road is in Scott County, until recently it was maintained by the 
municipality of Chaska. In 1896 the ferry was replaced by a bridge. 


A historical review of the Centennial Society of Elk River, pre- 
sented at a recent meeting of the club by Mrs. C. M. Babcock, appears 
in installments in the Sherburne County Star News of Elk River 
from February 6 to 20. This interesting contribution to the social 
history of the community is based upon the minutes of the club, which 
date from January 18, 1876. 


The passing of the “ three-quarter century mark” by the Owatonna 
Journal-Chronicle is the occasion for the publication of a review of 
its history in the “ Tabloid” section accompanying the issue for Jan- 
uary 10. Early editors of the Journal, the pioneer news sheet of 
Steele County, the establishment of the Chronicle by E. K. Whiting 
and Herbert F. Luers in 1897, and the consolidation of the two papers 
in 1905 are among the subjects discussed. 


The Staples Commercial Club has appointed a committee, with 
Mr. B. C. Barrett as chairman, to interview old settlers and collect 
letters, newspapers, pictures, and other items relating to the history 
of the community. The club has in view the compilation of a his- 
tory of Staples to be published in commemoration of its golden anni- 
versary in 1940. 


The drug store of Thomas Gibbs and Son, which has been catering 
to the people of Lake City since 1860, is the subject of an interesting 
communication in the Wabasha County Leader for March 12. The 
anonymous writer tells of the English “ Chemist & Druggist,’”” Thomas 
Gibbs, who founded the firm, and who brought to the frontier com- 
munity and “placed upon his shelves, a complete stock of all the 
known and used medical drugs” of the period; and he relates that a 
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similar stock still is to be found on the same shelves “in the long 
rows and tiers of those glass containers typical of that early era.” 
The stock of toys that appeared at Gibbs each year for the Christmas 
trade also receives some attention. 


The founding of the Winona Y.M.C.A. in March, 1886, is 
described in an article in the Winona Republican-Herald for March 
21, which calls attention to the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion. Steps leading to the organization, its incorporation in 1894, 
buildings that it has occupied, individuals and committees that have 
directed its activities, and other matters relating to its history are set 
forth in this article. 


In the “ Foreword” of a Condensed History of Wright County, 
1851-1935 (Delano, Minnesota, 1935. 228 p.), the compilers, C. 
A. French and Frank B. Lamson, declare that it has been their inten- 
tion not “to give in detail the events which have occurred since its 
[the county's] organization, but rather to cover the high lights of its 
tragical stories and other episodes which have played an important 
part in the lives of its people.”” The result is a series of short narra- 
tives, each under a separate heading, thrown together in haphazard 


fashion. The opening section, which bears the general heading 
“Location and Early History,” includes brief accounts of such un- 
related subjects as “First Officers” of the county, the “ Wright 
County War,” the “Cost of Court House,” “Summer Resorts,” and 
the individual townships and villages located in the county. It is 
followed by sections devoted to “Cosmopolitan Population,” “ Wright 


County Newspapers” and editors, incidents in the political history 
of the region, “ Patriotic Service” of residents of the county in the 
Civil, Spanish-American, and World wars, “‘ Tragedies,” ‘‘ Industries,” 
“Churches, Schools and Philanthropy,” and “ Fraternities.” By a 
quirk of arrangement the killing of muskrats is classed as a “ Patriotic 
Service,” and a page of “ Wise Cracks” concludes the section desig- 
nated as “ Tragedies.” The last seventy-five pages of the book are 
devoted to brief biographical sketches of pioneers. The book is not 
history, but historical and biographical miscellany. 





